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MABEL’S PROGRESS, —— it was. You—you did not see me, of 


By THe AvTHOR oF “AuNT MarGarer's TrovsLe.” If he had thought to lay a trap for her, he 
had miscalculated. The warm blood rushed 








——~o——_ 

ont V over her cheeks and brow, but she replied, 

: - with the unhesitating truthfulness that was 

CHAPTER V. “FOR AULD LANG SYNE. habitual with her, “I did see you. Lady 


Ir was an awkward meeting. Mabel’s pride | Popham’s figure attracted my attention to the 
for once did her good service. She would not | box.” ; 
for the world have betrayed any emotion to the; “Then,” said Alfred, humbly, “I was right. 
strangers’ eyes then fixed upon her. She re-| I fancied, I feared, that you purposely left my 
turned Arthur Skidley’s bow with so freezing a | poor flower to die at your feet. You need not 
salutation, that that usually self-satisfied gentle- | have been so severe, Miss Bell. I threw it 
man was quite abashed for a minute or two. To amongst the other bouquets as a tribute to the 
Alfred Trescott she bent her head slightly, but | artisé. | camellia was meant for Juliet, not 
without any marked hauteur. “I have known | for you.” It was subtly said. 
Mr. Trescott,” she said, quietly. Mabel felt a pang of mortification and shame. 
Alfred played his part to perfection. He | She had placed herself in the position—so pain- 
was silent, unobtrusive, respectful; though | ful a one to a modest girl—of having attri- 
whenever he was unobserved, he watched Mabel | buted to the passion of a lover a mere act of 
stealthily, like a wild beast in ambush. He | courtesy. At the same time, the seeming can- 
listened modestly to the musical critic, who at | dour of his words struck an answering chord 
once began to talk very fluently. All this | in her frank nature. “Juliet thanks you,” she 
gentleman’s speech was about himself, which | said, looking full at him with her clear, innocent 
circumstance afforded the others breathing | eyes. 
time to collect their thoughts. The critic was} “If Corda could but know with whom I am 
flattered. He acknowledged to himself that he | speaking now !” 
seldom found an audience so completely *| “Dear little Corda! Is she well? Is she 
tentive. By-and-by other persons came into | in London ?” 
the room, and the conversation became general. | Yes; she is here. You know, of course, 
Captain Skidley had been so frozen by Mabel’s | that your cousin’s husband, Signor Bensa, of- 
bow, that he edged away to the other end of | fered to take her as articled pupil? Silly child, 
the room, and caentane’ to get himself thawed | she could not bear to leave her father and 
under the bright glances of a pretty walking | me; and we, perhaps more silly, let her have 
lady who had been playing in the little opening | her way. If I make any success, she shall 
piece. Presently Alfred ‘lrescott seated himself | share it.” 
near Mabel, and spoke to her. “Iwas afraid; ‘‘ You have not yet appeared in London?” 
of presenting myself before you to-night,” he| “Not yet. Lady Popham is trying to make 
aid, in a low voice; “indeed, I should not | some arrangements for me. I dare say my fate 
have had courage to do so, had not my friend | will soon be decided.” 
urged me to come. You know you once for-| Mabel was here called away to go upon the 
bade me ever to appear in your presence | stage. Whenshe next entered the green-room, 
again. Have you forgiven me yet, Miss—| young Trescott was not there; but she saw him 
Bell ?” once more that evening. It was after the con- 
Mabel’s voice betrayed some emotion as she | clusion of the tragedy, as she was going to her 
answered, “ I am willing to forgive, Mr.Trescott, | room. 
if you will allow me also to forget.” Miss Bell,” said Alfred, stopping her, “ one 
“T would sooner die than offend you, indeed | word—only one. Would you—may Cor 
I would. I was so rejoiced, so proud, to hear|come to see you? It would make her so 
of your brilliant success. I may say that, may | happy.” 
I not? for old acquaintance’ ‘sake, and the Mabel hesitated. He read her thought 
memory of your kindness to Corda. I was in|} instantly. ‘Corda, Corda alone,” he said, 
the theatre last night with Lady Popham. How! quickly. “J should not think of intruding on 
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you; besides, I am really busy, and anxious 
about my début. But the child, it would be 
such a joy to her to see you. She is very lonely 
for hours together, poor pussy-cat.” 

Mabel’s heart melted directly. ‘ Oh, let her 
come,” she said. “I shall like to look on her 
sweet little face again.” 

* And—pardon me, one instant—your ad- 
dress? They refuse to give it at the stage door, 
you know.” 

“ Mamma and [ are living at Desmond Lodge, 
Highgate.” ‘Then she said “ Good night,” and 
was gone. 

“ Betty on their way home in the fly retailed 
all Mrs. Hutchins’s gossip to her young mis- 
tress. At first the latter was a very inattentive 
listener, but the mention of Clement’s name 
roused her. 

“ Mr. Charlewood in London ?” she said, with 
involuntary eagerness. 

“Yes, miss, and ever so poor ; and he’s living 
by hisself, and going on awful. Anyhow, that’s 
what that woman said, miss.” 

“She is a gossiping, untruthful person, 
Betty. You must take no heed of what she 
says.” 

“No more I doesn’t, miss. I thought as 
how she were a lying, for all it comed out so 
slippy.” 

A few days later, Corda Trescott appeared 
one morning at Desmond Lodge, Highgate. 
The maid-servant who answered the bell found 
the child alone at the gate. She asked timidly 
for Miss Bell, and was shown into the garden at 
the back of the house, where Mabel, and her 
mother, and Dooley were assembled. Mabel 
was walking up and down with a book in her 
hand. She was studying Beatrice, which was 
to be her next part. Corda advanced on to the 
lawn, and then stood still, too diffident +o make 
her presence known. Mabel, turning in her 
walk, saw the patient little figure, and ran to 
welcome her. The child clung to her with a 
low cry : “Oh, Miss Mabel, I’m so glad!” Then 
Dooley marched up to them with a wooden 
spade over his shoulter, and his nose and chin, 
out of shelier of the brim of his straw hat, 
burnt chocolate colour. He put his small paw 
into Corda’s hand patronisingly. 

“*Qo is glad to see Tibby, isn’t ’00 ?” said 


he, comprehending that Corda’s tears were not 


tears of sorrow. 

By-and-by, when Corda had shaken hand 
with Mrs. Saxelby, and was seated on a garden- 
chair making a long daisy chain for Dooley, 
Mabel, observing the little girl closely, was 

ained to see how thin and pale she was, and 
ow she flushed and trembled at the least 
word. “You have been growing very fast, 
Corda,” said Mabel; “almost too fast for your 
strength, I’m afraid. I declare you are as 
tall as I am.” 

Corda smiled shyly. ‘Not quite, am I? 
But indecd I am very well; only I don’t feel 
extremely strong, you know.” 

* 7’m *trong,” observed Dooley, tugging at 
the garden-chair. “I can tip ’oo yight up.” 





“ Be quiet, Julian. Is that the way you be- 
have to a lady, sir? And how is the voice, 
Corda?” 

The child’s bright hazel eyes filled with tears. 
“Oh, J think it’s quite well, thank you, Miss 
Mabel; but they won’t let me sing. Sometimes 
I do long to sing.” 

“ Why do they not let you sing, dear 

“ Because sometimes it makes me cough a 
little. Only a very little, though.” 

Mabel said no more, but she watched Corda 
anxiously when the child was not observing her. 
Corda’s hat was quite new, and so were her 
boots, and the little silk mantie that she wore. 
Her frock was shabby, and considerably too 
short for her. Mabel’s womanly observation 
taught her that only such articles as could be 
bought ready-made were fresh and bright, and 
she drew the conclusion that Corda had been 
hastily rigged out for this visit. 

“ Here’s something for you to see. An in- 
vitation, Mabel !” cried Mrs. Saxelby, suddenly. 
That lady was seated in an easy-chair under a tree 
on the lawn, opening letters. One of the first 
results of the young actress’s sudden leap into 
notoriety had been to make her a mark for the 
pursuit of a host of odd people whose existence 
she had never dreamed of. Lion hunters, 
begging-letter writers, anonymous critics, en- 
thusiastic admirers, saintly persons with an 
irrepressible desire for her conversion, enter- 
prising tradesmen, unappreciated authors, and 
stage-struck aspirants thirsting for public 
favour. The pile of letters left for Miss M. A. 
Bell at the stage door of the Royal Thespian 
Theatre were bewildering in their number and 
the heterogeneous character of their contents: 
and after a few trials Mabel found that she 
must give up all attempt to read and reply to 
them all. It became Mrs. Saxelby’s daily em- 
ployment to open and sift this mass of corre- 
spondence, reserving for Mabel’s perusal only 
such grains of wheat as were discoverable in 
the heaps of worthless chaff. 

** An invitation, Mabel. And such a singular 
little note! 1 can scarcely decipher it.” 

Mrs. Saxelby handed to her daughter a tinted 
envelope of the newest pattern and fashion, 
sealed with an enormous coat-of-arms. The 
envelope contained a formal card of invitation to 
a conversazione at Lady Popham’s house, anda 
note in her ladyship’s queer cramped characters. 
“There is a ecard for me also,” said Mrs. 
Saxelby. 

Mabel read the note with some difficulty. It 
ran thus: 


“My dear Miss Bell. I hope you will 
dispense with my presenting compliments, or 
anything of that sort, because really, after wit- 
nessing your most exquisite performance of 
Juliet the other night, it is quite impossible for 
me to bridle my enthusiasm sufficiently to third- 
person you. chanting! Quite enchanting! 
Such a finish, such a grace! I had the pleasure 
of wituessing your début at Kilclare, and take 
some credit to myself for discovering thew that 
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a new planet had swam into the ken of play- 
goers. Now will you come to me on Thursday 
after the play? Youshan’t be lionized (more 
than a charming girl must be prepared to endure 
everywhere), because almost everybody else will 
be a lion too. I have an assembly of artists 
and authors, and clever people of all kinds, who 
honour my house every se yoy 4 evening. I 
know I onght to have called on Mrs. Saxelby, 
and would have done so, but your Cerberus at 


so I send this to the theatre. I shall positivel 
await your reply with ¢rembling anxiety. With 
my sincerest admiration, believe me to be, my 
dear Miss Bell, 
** Your faithful servant, 
“Laura Porsam.” 


Mabel had read thus far with a resolve to 
decline the invitation. Her mother looked 
over at her wistfully. “What do you think, 
love ?” she asked. 

The answer was on Mabel’s lips, when she 
perceived that on the fourth side of the sheet 
of paper there was a postscript. “I hold 
out as a bait the fact that my god-daughter, 
Geraldine O’Brien, will be in town and at my 
house on Thursday. She has just come home 
from foreign parts.—L. P.” 

“ Well, Mabel?” said Mrs. Saxelby. 

“Dear mamma, to tell the truth, I was 
just about to to say ‘No’ very decisively. 
But——” 

“Why ‘no,’ Mabel? Why ‘no very de- 
cisively ?” 

“T said there was a ‘ but,’ mamma. Weill 
discuss it by-and-by. What do you think ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby wished to go, and wished to be 

ersuaded to do as she liked. Nothing ruffled 
Mrs. Saxelby’s smooth temper more than having 
to make it apparent that she was following her 
own good will and pleasure in trifling matters. 
There was no set purpose of deceit in this, 
either. She would acknowledge having en- 
joyed such and such things, but could rarely 

e induced to confess beforehand that she 
desired them. ‘ We will speak of it by-and- 
by, as you say,” she replied, plaintively. “I 
will do as you wish, my dear child, but I 
= know how my throat may be by Thurs- 

ay.” 

Corda spent a day of seemingly unalloyed 
enjoyment. Dooley had imbibed the notion 
that she was delicate and must be cared for; 
and he displayed his manliness and gallantry 
in various well-meant attentions, which, how- 
ever, were occasionally of an embarrassing 
nature. For example, he insisted on carving 
her meat for her at dinner, as was done for 
himself when he was sick. He hacked the 
roast mutton with his little blunt silver knife, 
and heaped the salt in an avalanche on the side 
of her plate. 

“°Oo must have some pork wine,” pronounced 
Dooley, magisterially. “Z had pork wine when 
I was ill. Tibby gave it me in a ’poon. It’s 
nasty. ’Oo must have some.” 








the stage door wouldn’t give me your address, | too 





Then he brought the kitten up-stairs for his 
guest to see, and conscientiously explained to 
her why, though he liked that pussy-kitten, he 
could not regard her with the same affection 
that he had bestowed on the old one at 
Hazlehurst. 

“Yes, Dooley dear,” said Corda, gently 
stroking the little animal that purred aloud in 
the enjoyment of her soft touch. “Yes; I 
think Z should love the ‘sorry one’ best, 
When the time drew near for Mabel to go 
to the theatre, she asked Corda if she should 
set her down anywhere, or how she should 
send her home. “Oh no, thank you,” replied 
the child. “We live a long way off, across 
Blackfriars-bridge. Papa will call for me at 
six o’clock.” 

“ Who brought you here, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Saxelby. 

Corda blushed scarlet. 
tell, ma’am.” 

* Not to tell? How extraordinary !” 

“Tt wasa very kind person indeed; but he 
made me promise not to tell. I don’t know 
why. But I did promise, so I ought not to 
tell, ought I?” 

Mrs. Saxelby and Mabel of course refrained 
from any further question on the subject, 
though the former was very curious about it. 
Mabel had her own solution of the mystery. 
She gtessed that Alfred had brought his sister 
to Highgate himself, and had put this prohi- 
bition on the child, in order to avoid even the 
suspicion of wishing to force himself on Mrs. 
Saxelby and her daughter. The supposition 
placed him in a favourable light, and softened 
Mabel’s heart towards him more than she had 
once thought possible. 

Mr. Trescott came punctually to claim his 
little girl. He waited in the hall, and declined 
to come in, as he was pressed for time, and must 
be in the orchestra of the theatre at which he 
was engaged before seven. Corda said “ fare- 
well” with shy heartfelt thanks, expressed and 
understood. 

“You must come again and play with Dooley, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Saxelby. 

“ An’ I will wheel ’oo yound de garden in my 
barrow !” shouted that young gentleman. The 
barrow in question was about afootlong. But 
Dooley spoke in perfect good faith. 

“You must come and stay a week with us, 
Corda,” said Mabel. “The fresh air and the 
flowers will do you good.” 

“Oh, thank you so very much, dear darling 
Miss Mabel; but I can’t do that.” 

“Can’t do it, Corda? You like being here, 
and you have plenty of time.” 

«Tt is like heaven here, I think,” returned 
the child. “ It would be beautiful, but I can’t, 
indeed. I must stay as much as I can with— 
them. Perhaps, you know, I may not have so 
very much time after all.” 

When Corda was gone, Mrs. Saxelby re- 
turned to the subject of Lady Popham’s note. 
“ Do as you please, Mabel. I will make any effort 


“T promised not to 
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you wish; only decide.” To decide was the 
one effort Mrs. Saxelby could not make. 

“ You would have no objection to accept the 
invitation, mamma ?” 

“T, my darling? Even if I had—but I have 
not—for your sake I would accept it willingly. 
Don’t mind me.” 

“Then, mamma,” said Mabel, abruptly, “we 
will go.” 


MISS O'BRIEN MAKES AN ODIOUS 
COMPARISON, 


THERE was a strange “combination” in the 
musical world, said Lady Popham, against 
Alfred Trescott. There had been from time to 
time several such “combinations” to quench 
the flame of genius when fanned by her lady- 
ship’s jewelled hands. It was very singular. 
* Almost,” said Lady Popham, in moments 
when cloud predominated in her April skies, 
“almost as though one were pursued by a 
Destiny. Like Cdipus, and those kind of people, 
you know.” 

Lady Popham had “lain in the lilies, and fed 
on the roses of life;” and I think she found 
some satisfaction in this idea of a stern Destiny 
that pursued her. A stern Destiny that was 
not too stern; that did not make her hungry nor 
ragged, nor mad, nor drunken; neither moved 
her to commit murder or forgery; nor even 
took the shape of kleptomania, causing her to 
hanker unlawfully after silk stockings son her 
hosier’s shop-counter. But a polite Destiny, 
admissible into the best society, that just gave 
a little artistic relief, and prevented her life 
from being a mere Chinese picture without any 
shadows at all. 

She had invited all the most competent critics 
of music to her house to hear Alfred play. She 
had féted these people, and courted them, and 
flattered them, but without avail. Some of 
them were soft, and some were stern in manner ; 
but in the main they agreed in their verdict 
upon the young man’s playing. Great charm, 
wonderful tone, sweetness, purity, and admi- 
rable intonation, but—it wouldn’t quite do. 

“Why not ?” insisted my lady. “‘ Why, why, 
why not?” 

ell, Mr. Trescott, had better have another 
year’s first-rate teaching, and, above all, another 
ear’s hard work. There was unsteadiness in 
is passage playing, occasional want of breadth 
and finish in the style. It was very good. At 
times, admirable. But, upon the whole, not 
exactly up to the mark for one aspiring to the 
— of a first-rate solo player. Lady Pop- 
iam must be aware that the standard was now 
a very high one. His competitors would be 
men of European fame, who had devoted their 
lives to their art. Mr. Trescott had natural 
abilities and gifts of an exceptionally high order. 
He might do anything, #-——, &c. &e. &e. 

All this annoyed Lady Popham mightily. It 
annoyed her for two reasons. Firstly, because, 
being in her butterfly way a kindly, generous, 
compassionate old woman, she fit for the 
mortification thus inflicted on her protégé. 


‘ CHAPTER VI. 


Secondly, it annoyed her because the chief 
vanity and ambition of her life was to be 
reckoned a high and competent judge of art and 
artists. She had never before met with this 
stiff-necked and open opposition to her own 
expressed opinion. Her old friend, tle Neapo- 
litan Maestro di Capella (who was so valuable 
and confidential an ally of hers in her favourite 

ursuit, that he might with justice have described 
fimself on his vecieoiinadl cards as “ Purveyor 
of Geniuses, by appointment, to Lady Popham”), 
would never have thought of contradicting her 
in this way. And 4e was a clever musician, 
and a learned, and a profound, and, above all, 
an Italian; which was in itself a diploma of 
connoisseurship. Old Altalena always pro- 
nounced miladi’s taste perfect. And she sup- 
posed He had a professional reputation to main- 
tain, as well as these Messieurs Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. 

Lady Popham had never seen Altalena wrink- 
ling up his well-shaped snuffy old nose behind 
her back, in contemptuous amusement at her 
ignorance. And as to professional reputation— 
why, all the virtuosi in Naples knew that miladi 
was an English woman; and what artist could 
be said to risk his professional reputation by 
merely encouraging a baby’s admiring delight 
in its penny whistle ? 

But what was merely an annoyance to Lady 
Popham, was to Alfred Trescott a serious mis- 
fortune. His prospects of fame and mone 
seemed to fly before him like the mirage. It 
was characteristic of this young man, that while 
his practical knowledge and artistic instinct 
confessed the justice of the critics’ adverse 
verdict, he hated them for pronouncing it, as 
bitterly as though they had conspired to malign 
him. He grew gloomy and discontented, and 
betrayed that he was so, in his manner. Alfred’s 
was essentially a nature in which “ familiarity 
breeds contempt.” And when once he had be- 
come habituated to the manifestations of luxury 
and wealth which surrounded his patroness, and 
which at first had kept his insolence somewhat 
in check, he began to show glimpses of the 
native ferocity of his temper even to her. 
During all the time that they had been in 
London, Lady Popham’s purse had supplied 
Mr. Alfred Trescott very liberally with money 
for his weekly expenses. He had no money of 
his own, and his father’s poor earnings barely 
sufficed to feed and clothe himself and Corda. 
Alfred had accepted all these benefits from 
Lady Popham as loans to be repaid when the 
golden opportunity should arrive of dazzling 
the world with his talents, and receiving solid 
coin of the realm in exchange for them. He 
had artfully contrived to convince Lady Popham 
that she had unsettled his life, torn him from 
the enjoyment of a modest competence earned 
by his own industry, and beguiled him with 
ambitious dreams, the onus of fulfilling which 
now rested with her. She began to be afraid 
of Alfred Trescott—afraid of what he might 
say to her. Frivolous and superficial as she 





was, she began to know that there were dark 
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places in Alfred’s character which she shrank 
from exploring. He had already dropped one 
or two hints that substantially amounted to a 
threat of what he might be driven to do if he 
found things going badly against him. The 
poor old woman was quite unhappy about him 
at times, and cast about in her mind for some 
means of permanently benefiting him, and 
frustrating the “combination” that opposed his 
success. She had hitherto found that the most 
efficacious temporary panacea for his ills was a 
bank-note. Up to a certain point this was a 
remedy easy to administer. But then it was 
but temporary. Alfred would—metaphorically 
—gulp down his bank-note in the morning, and 
appear again in the evening gloomy and misan- 
thropic, as became an unappreciated genius. 
Besides the uncertainty attending his début, 
there were other circumstances contributing to 
embitter him. Mabel was as far removed from 
his pursuit as ever, and Clement Charlewood 
was dwelling in the same town with her. 
Alfred’s resentment and desire for vengeance, 
on the score of Clement’s disparaging mention 
of him to Lady Popham, had by no means 
cooled. If he had been brilliantly successful—if 
he had taken the town by storm, and leaped into 
notoriety—he would still have hated Clement 
Charlewood, and would have desired to injure 
him. But the desire would have been dulled a 
little, and put out of sight to await a favourable 
opportunity of satisfaction. Now, however, all 
the mortification and checks that his vanity and 
egotism were suffering, served as fuel to the fire 
of his evil passions. In this posture of his 
affairs he persuaded Lady Popham to invite 
Mabel and her mother to one of her weekly 
assemblies. His motive in doing so was by no 
means a single-minded desire to pass some 
hours in Mabel’s presence. His feeling for 
her—though he still professed himselt “in 
love” with her—was by this time very close 
on the border-land of hatred. But at least it 
was very far removed from indifference. He 
wanted to have her within his reach ; whether 
to avenge himself for her repulse of his proffered 
love, or to fall at her feet in a paroxysm of de- 
votion, was not quite clear even to himself. 

Lady Popham’s weekly conversazione was 
always very crowded. There was wont to be 
a large proportion of second-rate lions in her 
assemblies, and a sprinkling of third-rate ones 
also. But these lesset animals contributed a 
liberal share to the evening’s entertainment, 
lifting up their voices in a way that seemed by 
contrast to make the big lions “roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove.” My lady’s eccen- 
tric pursuit of genius, and her not very solid 
judgment in art matters, combined to fill her 
saloons with a crowd from the ranks of the un- 
appreciated : a numerous body, it would appear. 
But some celebrities, with whom the world had 
dealt kindly, were to be found there too. 

Mabel and her mother arrived at Lady Pop- 
ham’s mansion soon after eleven o’clock on the 
Thursday evening fixed upon, and found the 
Spacious rooms ‘brilliantly lighted and filled 
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with a-heterogeneous crowd. As their names 
were announced, my lady sprang from her chair 
and hurried to the door to meet them. Mrs. 
Saxelby had never seen Lady Popham, and al- 
though Mabel had warned her to expect some- 
thing eccentric, she almost started with asto- 
nishment at the first sight of their hostess, 
The little woman wore a long train of rich blue 
satin covered with fine old lace. Jewels glis- 
tened on her withered throat, in her ears, and 
on her arms. She had a round patch of rouge 
exactly in the centre of each cheek. Her eye- 
brows were thickly blackened, her wig dressed 
into a luxuriant mass of curls, and on the top 
of it she wore a delicate, fragile, dew-besprinkled 
wreath of wild flowers and ferns. It was the 
airiest, lightest, most graceful thing in the 
world, just adapted for a very young and lovely 
girl, with whose fresh beauty it would have 
harmonised admirably. Nodding and trembling 
as it did on Lady Popham’s head when she 
came forward with quick mincing step and ex- 
travagant gestures, it rather suggested associa- 
tions with Bedlam. But Lady Popham could as- 
sume a very winning manner when she chose, 
despite her absurdities. And she bestowed so 
gracious a welcome on Mrs. Saxelby as to put 
that lady at her ease immediately. 

“ Arthur, give Mrs. Saxelby your arm, and 
take her to my sofa in the little drawing-room.” 

Captain Skidley advanced somewhat timidly. 
Bashfulness was not usually his most marked 
defect, but he had not forgotten Mabel’s 
bow. However, on seeing the gentle lady- 
like widow, looking very fair and pretty in her 
dove-coloured silk dress, his spirits rose again, 
and he conducted her to the sofa with much 
gallantry. He even remained by her side talk- 
ing to her for some time, and as she listened 
with seemingly absorbed attention to every- 
thing he said, and looked very sweetly at him 
out of her soft blue eyes, .the Honourable 
Arthur Skidley was afterwards heard to declare 
that you might say what you liked about Miss 
Bell, or whatever her name was, but that, in 
his deliberate judgment, she wasn’t a patch 
upon her mother. 

Lady Popham drew Mabel’s arm through her 
own, and made the tour of the rooms with her. 

“Are you tired?” she asked at length. 
“ You are very pale. So good of you to be here. 
Come into my little drawing-room ; Mrs. Sax- 
elby is there. I have a special sofa there off 
which bores are warned more or less civilly. I 
retain a body-guard of lads for that service. 
They find it amusing. The average boyish in- 
tellect is not of a high order, I find.” 

So chatting, she made her way to the special 
sofa, where Mrs. Saxelby was already installed. 
As Mabel was about to seat herself, a young 
lady pressed forward through the throng an 
took her hand. “ Dear Miss Earnshaw,” she 
said; “welcome!” It was Geraldine O’Brien. 
The two girls interchanged a few cordial words 
in alow voice. ‘I want to talk to you com- 
fortably,” said Miss O’Brien. “Can’t we get 
out Of this mob for five minutes? There is a 
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quiet nook in the conservatory behind the hall ; 
will you come with me ?” 

Mabel glanced at Lady Popham, but that 
lady was occupied with a new arrival—a poet 
who dated the decline of English poetry from 
Chaucer, and was anxious to found a school 
for the revival of the golden days of literature. 
He had written some very pretty things, and 
had had them printed in black letter. He had 
brought with him a copy of his latest produc- 
tion to present to Lady Popham, who inspected 
it through her eye-glass. “Charming!” she 
murmured. “T can’t make out a word of it. 
How quaint !” 

“You would soon read it with a very little 
practice,” said the poet. ‘As a mere question 
of beauty, it is vastly superior to our square 
angular type.” 

“What's this word?” asked my lady. 
“* Chancery ?” 

“Oh no, not Chancery, certainly! By no 
means. It is—let me—see, ‘ chauntynge.’ 
Chanting—singing, you know.” 

“To besure! Chauntynge! Very quaint.” 

Seeing the old lady thus occupied, Mabel 
ventured to glide away with Miss O’Brien. 
But they had not gone many steps before Lady 
Popham’s shrill voice called to them to stop. 
“Where are you going, you two?” she 
screamed. “‘ Now, Geraldine, that’s your doing. 
Méchante! Why are you picking my pocket of 
Miss Bell in that manner ?” 

* Godmamma, I don’t want to steal her; 
only to dorrow her for five minutes. May I 
not ?” 

“Umph! It’s uncommonly bad manners, 
but I suppose you may. Bring her back 
punctually, scioccherella !” 

The two girls walked away together. They 
descended the stairs and entered a little con- 
servatory opening from the hall. It was full of 
— and colour, though the latter was sub- 

ued by the faint light of a single alabaster 
lamp that hung in the doorway. 

“I was so glad to hear of your coming here,” 
said Geraldine. 

“1 dare say you were surprised too, Miss 
O’Brien. But ge you will not think me 
guilty of any disrespect to Lady Popham, when 

tell you that my great—nay, my only—in- 
ducement to come was the prospect of seeing 
you.” 

“ Was it, indeed? And I wished to see you 
so much! And to say a word about our friends 
the Charlewoods.” 

It was the very subject on which Mabel had 
desired to speak. She had been debating in her 
own mind how she should introduce the topic, 
and Geraldine broached it thus simply, and at 
once. 

“Oh, Miss O’Brien,” said Mabel, “ are they 
in London? Are they doing well? I heard, 
by an odd accident, something of Mr. Clement 
Charlewood. But he was said to be quite 
alone, and in great poverty. You, of course, 
have heard all particulars respecting the family 
whilst you were abroad with Augusta.” 





* Augusta! Don’t talk to me of Augusta! 

She is the most cold-hearted, selfish—— Well, 
erhaps it does not become me to speak of it, 

bat her indifference to her family disgusts me. 
It was a very long time before could prevail 
on her to let me know their address in London. 
I do not think she would have given it to me 
at all, but for her husband. Malachi at last 
laid positive commands on her; and then she 
apologised for the vulgar neighbourhood in 
which they were living! Is it not incre- 
dible ?” 

“Then they are a// in London ?” 

“Oh yes; all of them. I went to see Mrs. 
Charlewood directly I got to town. There 
were only she and Penelope at home. Both 
looked worn, but Penny especially so. She 
was pale and very thin, but as full of courage 
and energy as ever.” 

“ Are they—is Mr. Charlewood likely to do 
well in his new engagement ?” 

**He? There can be no doubt of his doing 
well anywhere, I should say. But there is 
trouble about that wretched boy Walter. His 
poor mother confided the whole story to me 
when Penny was out of the room, engaged in 
some household duties. Walter is clerk in a 
West-End bank. His employers have been 
for some time dissatisfied with his carelessness ; 
but the other day there was a serious inquiry 
into some of his accounts. A sum of money 
could not be accounted for. It was not a large 
sum, but——” 

“Good Heavens! You do not mean that 
they suspected his honesty ?” 

“T cannot say that, exactly. Mrs. Charle- 
wood did not tell her story very clearly; and 
she was crying very much, poor soul. But 
the matter ended in Mr. M‘Culloch being 
spoken to. He is the head of the building firm 
that employs Clement, and had given some 
kind of guarantee to these banking people for 
Walter. Clement managed to persuade him 
that his brother had been merely guilty of in- 
accuracy. The money was forthcoming, Walter 
was sharply admonished, and the affair blew 
over. But Mrs. Charlewood said they had 
lived in constant dread and anxiety ever 
since.” 

As Miss O’Brien spoke, the idea dawned on 
Mabel’s mind that her manner and language 
were not those of a girl who had once been 
Clement Charlewood’s affianced wife. Could it 
be that she should be on such terms of un- 
embarrassed friendship with the whole family, 
if she had broken an engagement of marriage 
with Clement on the score of his ruin and 
poverty ? While she was so thinking, Geraldine 
said, abruptly, “I wonder what the truth was 
about that money !” 

** About the money ?” 

“The money that was missing at the bank. 
Ihave a _ theory of my own about the 
matter, that I can’t help believing to be the 
true one.” ’ 

Mabel turned pale, and looked at her m- 
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“ My theory,” pursued Geraldine, in a low 
voice, “is that Walter took the money for 
some temporary need, intending to return it; 
that he was unable to do so; that Clement sus- 
pected the truth, and, at the cost of a hard 
struggle and sacrifice, himself replaced— 
What’s that ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ A rustling noise amongst the flowers there 
by the door. Did you not hear it ?” 

They listened. All was still until the open- 
ing of a door up-stairs let forth a gust of sound : 
voices talking and laughing, and the crisp notes 
of a pianoforte. 

“Come,” said Geraldine, “ I shall be scolded 
for having detained you so long. I return 
to Ireland at the end of this month. I may 
come and see you before I go away, may | 
not ?”” 

As the two girls left the conservatory and 
advanced to the staircase, they found Alfred 
Trescott on the lowest step, having apparently 
just descended. He bowed, and stood aside in 
silence to make way for them. Mabel, mind- 
ful of Corda’s visit, spoke to him. 

“We were so glad to have your sister, Mr. 
Trescott,” she said. ‘“ You must let her come 
again soon.” 

Then the ladies passed up the stairs. Geral- 
dine pressed Mabel’s arm to her side im- 
pulsively. 

“ Forgive me,” she whispered, “for speaking 
of it, but I cannot refrain from saying how re- 
joiced I was to hear that you were not engaged 
to that young man.” 

“T engaged to him? 
name do you mean ?” 

“No, no; godmamma said that you had re- 
fused him. She was a little angry at first, but 
I suppose he has talked her over.” 

“It is due to him, Miss O’Brien, to say 
(since you have heard so much) that Mr. Tres- 
cott has behaved well since—since making that 
unfortunate mistake. I believe he now regrets 
it as much as I.” 

“That’s well,” replied Geraldine. “ But 
yet—don’t trust him, don’t believe in him, 
don’t be off your guard with him. I cannot 
tell you why, but I have a shrinking horror of 
him. Did you ever catch a snake’s eye? I did 
once. Don’t laugh. I am perfectly serious. It 
was in some exhibition or other that I saw the 
brute coiled up quite motionless in a glass 
cage. The people with me were lost in admi- 
ration. It was arichly marked reptile, covered 
with bright waves and bands of colour, with 
lines of fine black tracery running through 
them. My friends were holding forth on the 
beauty of its speckled skin. My attention was 
caught and bound fast by the creature’s glitter- 
ing eyes that were fixed upon me. Cold, bright, 
venomous, cruel. There was such a pitiless 
wickedness in their fixed gaze that I under- 
stood for the first time the stories of little 
birds giving up all hope and fluttering help- 
lessly into the jaws of a serpent. Ugh! I 
was cold with horror. Well—I never look 
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at Alfred Trescott’s beautiful eyes without a 
sensation of dread. They are so exactly like 
that suake’s !” 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
CULLODEN. 


Every one who admires the worksof Hogarth, 
will remember his inimitable March to Finchley. 
That picture represents the rabble rear of King 
George the Second’s Guards staggering past the 
Adam and Eve public-house at the north-west 
corner of Tottenham-court-road, on their way to 
meet the Pretender at Culloden. They are encum- 
bered with Moll Flaggons of the most disreputable 
character. Their costume is garish, clumsy, and 
ungainly ; yet the tight and cumbrous uniform, 
with hideous white spatterdashes, those conical 
fool’s-eaps with brass plates in front, have been 
under fire at Dettingen and Fontenoy. Before 
they taste the Adam and Eve gin and ale again, 
they will have let the breath out of many a bag- 
pipe, in spite of the greed of the Campbells, the 
ire of the Drummonds, the pride of the Grahams, 
and the fierceness of the Murrays. Even that 
smart, pretty boy, the fifer, will march straight 
at the gleaming claymores and the fluttering 
tartans, as cool as if he were going to troop 
the colours in Palace-yard on a quiet Sunday 
morning. 

It was a cold February day in 1746 that 
Hogarth went slyly to watch the Guards march 
north; for the Duke of Cumberland, recalled 
by the news of the defeat of Hawley’s veteran 
cavalry by the rough rush of Charles Stuart’s 
Highlanders, reached Edinburgh on the 30th of 
January, after four days’ hot posting. There 
was quite a scene at a military levee in St. 
James’s Palace the day before the gallant but 
rather tipsy Guards started to Scotland by way of 
Finchley. King George had called together his 
officers, wishing to send on reinforcements ; but 
was unwilling to order the Guards because they 
had only recently returned from a harassing cam- 
yaign against the French. The king was a “ dull 
little man of low tastes” (Thackeray)—a little, 
dapper, choleric fellow, with a red face, white 
eyebrows, and goggling eyes; he was a bad 
husband, an un-English king, and a cruel father ; 
he swore at his subjects; he smuggled away 
his father’s will; he would kick his coat and 
wig about in his indecorous passions; he even 
injured Dr. Ward’s shins; yet it must be 
confessed he was a high-spirited, bold little 
soldier, for he had fought stoutly at Oudenarde 
under those great captains, Eugéne and Marl- 
borough ; and at Dettingen he had advanced on 
foot, and, amid a “feu d’enfer,” shaken his 
sword at the combined horse and foot of France. 
He was in earnest now, fully resolved to die 
king of England, and, if his son, the duke, was 
repulsed, to head Ligonier’s and Pulteney’s 
men, and have a last grapple for the crown. 
The Duke of Newcastle—fussy, false, and sham- 
bling; ridiculed by Smollett as the butt, yet the 
master, of England—was of course at the levee. 
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The king spoke to his officers of the precarious 
state of the country, and asked all who were will- 
ing to meet the rebels to hold up their right 
hands, and those who would rather not, to hold 
up their left. Up instantly went every right 
hand. The little red-faced man burst into tears, 
bowed, and retired. The next day the Guards 
marched, and, at the corner of Tottenham-court- 
road, our little quick-eyed friend, William Ho- 
garth, intercepted them with his sketch-book. 

ears afterwards, outside the gate of Calais, the 
painter saw some of the Highlanders the Guards 
met at Culloden, ragged, beggared exiles, lying 
on the stones aunliiae stolen onions, dining 
on a pinch of snuff, and thinking of the distant 
lakes and mountains with that passionate home- 
sickness that seems peculiar to the mountaineer. 

When Hogarth’s picture was taken to the 
king, he grew very red and furious indeed 
over it. He did not like his Guards being made 
fun of. 

** T hate bainting and boetry,” he spluttered. 
“What? A bainter burlesque my Guards! He 
deserves to be bicketed for his insolence. Away 
wid the trumpery.” Bicketing was hoisting a 
soldier on the sharp back of a wooden horse out 
on the parade in St. James’s Park, and was by 
no means a joke. Hogarth also effervesced 
when he heard this, and dedicated the picture at 
once to his Majesty’s rival, the King of Prussia ; 
by the same token, he put only one s to Prussia, 
and was much bantered in consequence. 

The Young Pretender, according to the Whig 
accounts, though he looked a noble and a 
gentleman, was no hero. The Jacobites com- 
pared him to Robert Bruce, and were never 
weary of praising his kingly courtliness, his 
affability, his gallantry, and his handsome per- 
son. He was.in reality a good-looking young 
man, with a bright complexion and fair hair. 
The Tories believed they saw in his not very 
acute and rather sensual face the hard lines and 
ill-omened expression of the Stuart race. His 
eyes were small, but lively, his neck short, 
his chin inclined to double. He generally wore 
a short tartan waistcoat and trews, his blue 
garter, at his button-hole a St. Andrew’s cross 
hanging by a green ribbon, but no star. When 
marching with the army, he donned a broad blue 
bonnet edged with gold lace. At the Holyrood 
balls, when leading his fair partisans with the 
white breast-knots down the dance, he appeared 
either in a dress of fine silk tartan with 
crimson velvet breeches, or in the English court 
dress of the period, with a diamond star glitter- 
ing on his breast. 

On the 12th of April, the Young Pretender 
being at Inverness, the Duke of Cumberland— 
a corpulent young man, with rough and arro- 
gant manners—forded the Spey at the head of 
the English army. He reached Elgin on the 
Monday, and on Tuesday Nairn, only sixteen 
miles from the insurgents. On the 15th, being 
his birthday, the army lay at Nairn, and were 
feasted with brandy, cheese, and biscuit. 

On the 14th, the Prince ordered his drums to 
beat and his pipes to “ skirl” through Inverness 





to collect his half-starved and undisciplined 
men, and the Highlanders shouted as he walked 
through their lines: “ We’ll give Cumberland 
another Fontenoy.” That night he bivouacked 
in the park round Culloden House, four 
miles from Inverness. Orders were sent to 
collect the Frasers, the Keppoch-Macdonalds, 
the Macphersons, the Macgregors, some of 
Glengarry’s men, and the Earl of Cromarty’s 
Mackenzies, who were scattered over the coun- 
try in various predatory expeditions. The men 
that day had only a small husk bannock each, 
and many of them therefore retired to Inver- 
ness in search of food. 

The only hope Charles had of success was to 
retreat to his best friends, the mountains, decoy 
the duke away from the sea and his victualling- 
ships, and lure him into defiles and ravines, 
where his cannon would be sacrificed and his 
dragoons useless; but the young man was 
eager for fighting, for his men were starving, 
and their ardour was fast melting away. There 
was Inverness to protect, and the Irish and 
French officers were for holding out on the 
moor, which was in parts boggy and un- 
suited to cavalry. Lord George Murray, 
however, who had the true military in- 
stinct, disapproved of the ground, as many 
great authorities have since done. He was 
wisely for falling back to a high, undu- 
lating, and boggy tract on the south side 
of the river Nairn, which would have been 
inaccessible to the duke’s horse and guns ; but 
his colleagues were all against him. A night 
attack on Cumberland’s camp was then un- 
animously agreed on, and seemed to promise 
some hopes of success. The duke’s revelling 
army was to be surprised and cut to pieces by 
the broadswords before it could recover the 
first fierce and unexpected onslaught. The Eng- 
lish camp was only nine miles distant across the 
moor, and it was hoped they would reach it 
at about midnight. The Pretender gave, as 
a watchword, his father’s name, 

‘King James the Eighth.” 

Then embracing Lord George Murray, who 
started at eight in the evening with the foremost 
column, he placed himself at the head of the rear 
guard. The orderwasto use no fire-arms, only dirk 
and broadsword, to cut down and overturn the 
English tents, aid stab at every bulging or pro- 
jection in the canvas. But even “the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera :” all went 
wrong. Many détours were necessary to avoid 
bogs and splashes. The van guard fell behind, 
the men dropped aside, and could not be 
kept together. It was two in the morning be- 
fore Lord George reached the old house of 
Kilravock, three miles from the duke’s camp. 
It would be daylight directly. A drum beatin 
the distance, or a horse neighed, and it was pre- 
sumed the enemy was alarmed. Lord George 
reluctantly gave the order to retire. The Prince 
in his first anger accused his faithful and only 
sound adviser of treachery ; but, when he cooled, 
he agreed in the necessity of the measure, and 
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“Tis no matter. We shall meet them, and 
behave like brave fellows;” but the High- 
landers, broken in spirits from want of food, were 
not like the men who at Preston had swept off 
arms with a single blow of their scythe-blades, 
or who, single-handed, had driven before them 
flocks of dismounted dragoons. Still they were 
at bay and in earnest, full of fight, and proud of 
their former successes against the king's troops. 

And now let us describe the field of battle. 
Drummossie Moor (Culloden) is a large heathy, 
mossy, melancholy moor, traversed longitudinally 
by a by-road, and sprinkled with a few shielings, 
each with its little tributary kail patch. It 
is two miles inland from the south shore of the 
Moray Frith, five miles from Inverness, and ten 
or twelve from Nairn. Inverness was behind 
the rebels ; on their right, a rolling range of blue 
Ross-shire mountains across the river Nairn ; on 
their left, the sea, with the park of Culloden 
stretching downwards towards the shore of the 
Frith. To the east, says Robert Chambers, 
the moor spreads away like a shoreless sea, as 
far as the eye can reach. 

The Prince’s army, drawn up in two lines, 
consisted of only about five thousand men. The 
right was protected by the turf walls of a small 
farmstead. The left extended toa plashy morass, 
in the direction of Culloden House. In the front 
were the clan regiments of Atholl, Cameron, 
Appin, Fraser, Macintosh, Maclachlan, Maclean, 
Join Roy Stuart, Farquharson, Clanronald, 
Keppoch, and Glengarry. The second scanty 
line comprised the low-country, the French and 
Irish regiments, Lord Ogilvie’s, Lord Lewis 
Gordon’s, Glenbucket, the Duke of Perth. Four 
small cannon were placed at each wing, and four 
more in the centre. Lord George Murray com- 
manded the right wing, Lord John Drummond 
the left, and General Stapleton the second line. 
Charles himself stood with a small body of 
guards upon a mound in the rear of the whole. 

The front ranks of the Highlanders were 
armed with muskets, broadswords, pistols, and 
dirks. They carried on their left arms a round 
wooden target covered with leather, and studded 
with nails. They had also small knives stuck 
into the garters of the right leg. Some of the 
rear rank men had no guns nor targets, and 
were shoeless and half naked. They carried 
their cartridges in pouches on their right side. 
Many of them wore the philabeg, or kilt, 

ulled through betwixt their legs, so as to 
eave the thigh almost naked. The artillery- 
men, also in kilts, had reared beside every gun, 
cylindrical shields of wicker-work to protect 
themselves. Those of our readers who have seen 
a Highland regiment, can picture to themselves 
the large-limbed, stalwart swordsmen, in the 
prime of their manhood, looking as if they could 
not die; the white cockades of the Cragsmen 
gleaming, their dark-green, black, and scarlet 
tartans fluttering in the cold moor wind that 
shook the oak, yew, and box-tree badges in 
their bonnets. 

_ About eleven in the forenoon, the dim grey 
line of the distant moor, bright with April 








sunshine, gloomed and darkened with the 
advancing lines of Cumberland’s army, that 
gradually widened out, and glistened with steel 
points. The Prince went out to the moor, and 
ordered a cannon to be fired, to summon his 
stragglers. 

The royal army was disposed in three lines ; 
the centres of all the regiments of the second 
line being behind the terminations of those of the 
first, and those of the third line occupying a 
similar position in regard to the second. Thus, 
the various bodies of which the army consisted 
were in a manner indented into each other. Be- 
twixt every two regiments of the first line were 
<3 two cannon. The left flank was protected 

y Kerr’s Dragoons (the 11th), under Colonel 
Lord Ancrum; the right by a bog; and Cob- 
ham’s Dragoons (the 10th) stood in two detach- 
ments beside the third line. The Argyle High- 
landers guarded the baggage. ‘The disposition 
thus made was allowed by the best authorities 
to have been admirable; because it was im- 
possible for the Highlanders to break one regi- 
ment without finding two ready to supply its 

lace. The insurgent army was also allowed to 

e very well posted, upon a supposition that 
they were to be attacked. 

There is a contemporary print which repre- 
sents the English army as it now appeared. 
The burly choleric young duke wears a star on the 
breast of his long, stiff, gold-laced coat, and is 
adorned with a close curled wig and a three- 
cornered cocked-hat. He is riding, and point. 
ing out a regiment with his walking-cane. The 

renadiers have cocked-hats, long surtouts, sash- 
Belts, swords, and long white gaiters. The 
fumes of the Adam and Eve ale have dispersed 
long ago in this keen Scotch air. The colours 
rise and blossom from the centre of each 
regiment. The officers, with their spontoons 
(half-pikes), stand at the wings. The drum. 
mer-boys are a little in advance. The dragoons 
look solid, but clumsy; their skirts are long 
and loose, their massive boots square-toed, their 
stirrup-leathers larger, their pistols bigger, 
their carbines more unwieldy than those our 
cavalry now use. Men of the Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim character are in those ranks 
side by side with young Wolfe (afterwards the 
hero of Quebec), and officers of the Colonel 
Gardiner stamp; simple-hearted, pious, and 
brave. 

Ever since the routs of Preston and Falkirk, 
the duke (who really had some head, though 
Fontenoy, like the Balaklava charge, was only 
a magnificent blunder) had been studying how 
to make the bayonet superior to the broadsword, 
Hitherto, when a Highlander came flying down 
at King George’s grenadiers, winged with his 
stormy tartans, he caught the bayonet in his 
target, then turning it aside with his brawny 
and hairy arm, leaped in on the defenceless 
soldier, dirk in one hand and swinging clay- 
more in the other, often killing two men at 
the same moment, one with each hand. The 
duke, no mere strutter about parades, had 
thought out a rémedy for this. He conceived 
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that if each man, on coming within the proper 
distance of the enemy, should direct his thrust, 
not at the man directly opposite to him, but 
against the one who fronted his right-hand com- 
rade, the target would be rendered useless, and 
the Highlander would be wounded in the right 
side, under the sword-arm, before he could ward 
off the thrust. Accordingly, he had practised 
the men during the spring in this new exercise. 
When they had taken their morning meal, they 
were marched forward from the camp, arrange 
in three parallel divisions of four regiments each, 
headed by Huske, Sempill, and Mordaunt, 
having a column of artillery and baggage upon 
one hand, and a fifth of horse upon the other. 

Duke William’s speech to his men betrayed 
some anxiety as to the bebaviour of the soldiers 
we saw start to Finchley. They were to be firm 
and collected, and, forgetting all past failures, to 
remember the great object which had brought 
them to that Scotch moor. He represented the 
enemy to be merciless, and that hard fighting 
was the only chance of safety. 

He was grieved, he added, to suppose that 
there could be a person reluctant to fight in the 
British army. But if there were any there who 
would prefer to retire, whether from disinclina- 
tion to the cause, or because they had relations in 
the rebel army, he begged them, in the name of 
God, to do so, as he would rather face the High- 
landers with one thousand determined men at his 
back, than have ten thousand who were luke- 
warm. The men, catching enthusiasm from his 
language, shouted, “ Flanders! Flanders!” and 
impatiently desired to be led forward to battle. 
It was suggested to the duke at this juncture 
that he should permit the men to dine, as usual, 
at one o’clock, as they would not probably have 
another opportunity of satisfying their hunger 
for send hours. But he rejected the proposal. 
“The men,” he said, “ will fight better and 
more actively with empty bellies; and, more- 
over, it would be a bad omen. You remember 
oe a dessert they got to their dinner at Fal- 
sirk !”? 

This was like the young hard martinet, who 
forgot that we English at least always fight best 
when well fed; but Duke William was a man 
who never had any pity. The army advanced 
in formal military order, the hedges of bayonets 
glancing and flashing in the cold sunlight. 
The crimson colours flaunted, and one hun- 
dred drums, rolled valiantly by little cocked- 
hatted men, sounded a challenge to the angry 
Highlandmen. Lord Kilmarnock predicted 
defeat to the white cockades, when he 
observed the duke’s cool, measured, deter- 
mined advance. About six hundred yards from 
the rebel lines the marsh became so deep 
that the soldiers were up to their ankles in 
water, and the artillery horses floundering in 
the bog, some of the men slung their carbines 
and dragged the cumbrous guns through the 
brown swampy pools. As the moor was dry 
to the right, the watchful duke then ordered 
Pulteney’s regiment to join the Seots Royals, 
and another body of horse to cover the left 





wing. At five hundred paces from the em- 
battled clansmen the duke halted his troops. 
The day now, as if glooming for the catas- 
trophe, became overcast—the sunshine faded 
away, and a drift of slanting snow began to beat 
sharp and cold from the north-east. This dis- 
couraged the Highlanders, and raised the spirits 
of the English and Hessian soldiers. Charles, 
feeling the disadvantage of this blinding rain, 
made some clumsy attempts to outflank and get 


d| to windward of the duke, but he was baffled in 


each attempt, and the two armies returned to 
their first positions. 

It was during these useless marches and 

countermarches that a poor shock-headed 
mountaineer resolved, with the spirit of an 
old Roman, to sacrifice his life for his Prince 
and his clan; he craftily approached the 
English lines, demanded quarter, and was sent 
to the rear. He, however, contrived to iounge 
through the lines, paying no regard to the 
rough ridicule of the soldiers. Lord Bury, 
son of the Duke of Albemarle, and aide-de- 
camp to the duke, happening just then to 
ass by in a richly laced dress, the crafty High- 
ander suddenly snatched a musket from a 
soldier near him, discharged it at an officer 
whom he mistook for the duke, and stoically 
bore the shot from the ranks that instantly 
stretched him dead. 

In most battles the struggle is which shall 
first gain the benefit of being the assailant. 
In this battle the effort was which should be 
the last to attack, and by this unwise delay the 
Prince wasted all the ardour and fire of his 
impetuous irregular troops. The first shots 
were fired by the unhandy, reckless Highland 
artillerymen. They blazed away at a clump of 
horse, among whom they supposed the duke 
was stationed; but the shot passed high over 
their heads. 

How many a heart far away was beating for 
the men of those two armies! The little, 
strutting, dapper, choleric king was thinking of 
his son; Fielding, perhaps, over his wine, was 
deriding the cattle-stealing Highlanders. In 
many an English cotiage prayers were offering 
and tears shedding for humble Dick and Tom in 
the ranks. For those fierce men in the plaids, too, 
supplications were rising to heaven from many 
a grey-haired old shepherd on the mountains, 
many a fair-haired lassie by the loch-side, many 
a mother in the lonely glen. 

A few minutes after one, Colonel Bedford 
received orders from the duke to open a can- 
nonade on the Pretender’s army, to provoke 
the Highlanders to advance. Major-General 
Husk on the left, Lord Temple on the right, 
and Brigadier Mordaunt in the centre, as well 
as Generals Bland and Hawley, who guarded 
the cannon at the wings, could see the “ Young 
Italian,” as they derisively called him. They 
discerned his womanly blue eyes, his long neck, 
and his blonde peruke, as he stood on an eml- 
nence. Colonel Bedford, indeed, levelling a gun, 
not only cut grooves and lanes through the 


| enraged Highland ranks, but actually bespattered 
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the Prince with earth, and killed a man who held 
a led horse near him. Presently the Prince 
mounted and rode along the lines of the Came- 
rons and. Frasers, urging men, who did not under- 
stand a word he said, to fight bravely against 
the Germans and the Whigs. 

They answered him with shrieks of devo- 
tion and blessings in guttural and sonorous 
Gaelic. 

The duke, too, did his part in his own domi- 
neering way—calling on Tom of Stepney, 
Dick of Highgate, and Joe of Whitechapel, to 
stand firm, to Tet the Higiland savages feel the 
bayonet, and know what sort of men they had 
to deal with. He then ordered Wolfe’s regi- 
ment to form en potence (gibbet F-shape) at 
the left wing; so as to lap round the clansmen 
when they attacked the left division. He also 
ordered up two more regiments from the reserve 
to strengthen the second line, for there were 
terrible reports of those broadsword men—how 
they lopped off arms as if they were only carrots, 
an pes cut a dragoon clean through to the 
waist at a single blow. 

The duke was unwilling to attack the Prince 
while he had his turf walls to guard him, and 
the Prince was unwilling to surrender his 
valuable shelter. But if the duke had no 
heart, the Prince had no brains, for he allowed 
his Highlanders to be cowed by half an hour’s 
cannonade; although ever since the victory at 
Preston they had treated English artillery as 
mere popguns, always certain to be taken by a 
determined rush. In everything he showed in- 
competency to govern otiier men or to govern 
himself. At last he sent the order to charge, 
but young Maclachlan, his aide-de-camp, was 
killed by a cannon-ball before he reached the 
front to convey it. Lord George Murray, in the 
mean time, had ordered the attack without wait- 
ing for the tardy Prince ; but, even before he 
could pass the order round, the Macintoshes, a 
brave clan never before in action, galled by the 
fire, their hot Celtic blood unable to tamely en- 
dure the slaughter of their friends, all in a glow 
with rage, had tightened their belts (scrugged), 
pulled down their bonnets over their brows, 
flashed out their claymores, and shouting the 
war-cry of the clan, rushed from the centre 
down upon Barrel’s and Munro’s men. A Low- 
land gentleman who saw that wild charge, and 
looked along the Highland lines, described 
the almost supernatural passion which lit every 
face and burned in every eye. After them, 
swift as deer through the steel and smoke, then 
rushed the Athole-men, the Camerons, Stuarts, 
Frasers, and Macleans, with Lord George Mur- 
ray chivalrously waving his sword at their head. 
In two minutes a torrent of steel bore down all 
along the line on those firm masses that had 
marched from Finchley. 

The storm had broken at last. The duke’s 
cannon on the wings mowed them with “ car- 
touche” (grape?) shot. The front rank of 
Cumberland’s army kept their firelocks steady 
at them, and swept and lashed them with fire, 





flank. It was musket against sword. The 
Highlanders first fired their pistols, then flung 
themselves like wild cats among the bayonets, 
slashing and stabbing like madmen. The duke 
must have looked anxiously through the hot 
smoke; but when it drifted off, the long lines 
of white gaiters were still firm in the rear, 
though the front had partly gone down, the 
few Highlanders left giving way before the 
shattering fire. Only three of the Macintosh 
officers escaped; a few still hewed at the bayo- 
nets, and died at the very feet of the Sasse- 
nach soldiers. One sinewy fellow, Major John 
Mor Macgilvra, was seen a gun-shot past the 
enemy’s cannon surrounded by grenadiers, of 
whom he struck down twelve before the hal- 
berds went home to his heart. The bodies of 
these fierce fighters were afterwards found in 
swathes, three and four deep. 

But the charge was, unfortunately, not simul- 
taneous. The pride of the Macdonalds was hurt 
by their being removed to the left wing. They 
had fought on the right of the Scottish army 
ever since Bannockburn, and they thought the 
change an insult and an ill omen. The true 
Highlander is hot as a Welshman, and proud 
as a North American Indian. He would 
rather have the battle lost than acknowled 
himself unworthy of the post of honour. In 
vain the Young Pretender promised to take 
the name of Macdonald, and ever hereafter, if 
they fought well, to place them in the van. 
No. They sullenly Haloned their muskets and 
slowly advanced, but they would not charge. 
They endured the English fire with soured and 
sullen faces, only hewing at the heath with their 
broadswords. When the other clans gave way, 
the Macdonalds turned, too, and fled. Heart- 
broken at this, their colonel, the Chieftain of 
Keppoch, an excellent and chivalrous man, ex- 
claimed: “ My God, have the children of my 
tribe forsaken me?” and advanced upon the 
English alone, his sword in one hand, his pistol 
inthe other. A devoted clansman following him 
with tears and prayers, reached him just as he 
was struck down by a bullet. Keppoch re- 
plied only, “Take care of yourself,” then 
staggered forward till another bullet struck 
him dead. 

The Young Chevalier’s front line was now re- 
pulsed, but there was still a hope of the Lowland 
regiments ; yet there was no time to head them, 
for Lord Ancrum’s and Cobham’s Dragoons 
were now pouring in on the flanks, through the 
inclosures that had been broken down by the 
Argyle Highlanders. Some Irish pickets kept 
up a spirited fire and checked the dragoons, 
who were sabring the unhappy Macdonalds, 
and one of Lord Lewis Gondon’s regiments 
stopped another squadron to the right; but 
when the English infantry moved forward to 
charge, the Highlanders fled in spite of all the 
entreaties of Charles, Lord George, Lochiel, 
Sheridan, Ogilvie, and Glenbucket. It was a 
rout, and the sabres were after the brave men, 


hot, fast, and wrathful. Yet the English dra- 


while Wolfe’s regiment tormented them on the; goons had been terribly handled. ‘The Clan 
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Chattan are said to have only left fifteen men 
of Barrel’s regiment alive. The rear of the 
rebels broke into two masses, one proceeding 
by the open road for Inverness, the other ford- 
ing the water of Nairn and taking to the 
hills. 

Charles stood stunned, confounded, and in 
tears. As to his conduct, Whig and Tory his- 
torians differ, as they do upon almost every 
other subject connected with the Scotch re- 
bellion. ‘The one party says O’Sullivan turned 
the head of his horse and dragged him away, 
the other that Lord Elcho entreated the Prince 
to rally the men and charge again, and on his 
refusing rode off with contempt, vowing never 
to see his face again. 

The official account of the battle was cold, 
soldier-like, and matter of fact. It says of the 
Highlanders, that they came running on in their 
wild manner upon the right, where his royal high- 
ness had placed himself, imagining the greatest 
push would be there. They came down there 
several times within a hundred yards of our men, 
firing their pistols and brandishing their swords ; 
but the Royals and Pulteneys hardly took their 
firelocks from their shoulders, so that after 
those faint attempts they made off, and the 
little squadrons on our right were sent to pur- 
sue them. General Hawley had, by the aid of 
our Highlanders, beat down two little stone 
walls, and came in upon the right flank of their 
second line. As their whole first line came 
down to attack at once, their right somewhat 
outflanked Barrel’s regiment, which was our 
left, and the greatest part of the little loss we 
sustained was there; but Blyth’s and Sempill’s, 

iving a fire upon those who had outflanked 

arrel’s, soon repulsed them, and Barrel’s regi- 
ment and the left of Munro’s fairly beat them 
with their bayonets. There was scarce a soldier 
or officer of Barrel’s, and of that part of Munro’s 
which engaged, who did not kill one or two men 
each with their bayonets and spontoons. “Tis 
thought the rebels lost about two thousand men 
upon the field and in the pursuit. We have here 
two hundred and twenty-two French and three 
hundred and twenty-six rebel prisoners. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howard killed an officer, who 
appeared to be Lord Strathallan, by the seal 
and different commissions from the Pretender 
found in his pocket. The killed, wounded, and 
missing of the king’s troops amount to about 
three hundred. The French officers will be all 
sent to Carlisle till his majesty’s pleasure shall 
be known. Four of their principal ladies are in 
custody—namely, Lady Ogilvie, Lady Kinloch, 
ang Gordon, and the laird of M*‘Intosh’s 
wife. 

The pursuit was cruel and bloody. For four 
miles along the moor the Highlanders were hewn 
down. Some of these luckless men died like 
heroes. Golic Macbane, a man six foot four high, 
finding himself wounded, singltd out, alone, and 
at bay, set his back to a wall, and with his target 
and claymore bore the onset of half a dozen dra- 

oons who crowded at him with their long swords. 
he officers cried, “‘ Save that brave fellow ;” but 








the soldiers cut his head through before he fell 
amid thirteen of his dead enemies. The right wing 
crossed the Nairn with unbroken resolution. 
The dragoons seemed afraid to touch them in 


their despair. One officer, who tried to seize a 
straggler, was cut down with asingle blow, and 
his slayer coolly stooping down over the body 
removed the gold watch. 

The cruelty after the battle was increased by 
a rumour that the Pretender had ordered his 
men to give no quarter. The duke himself was 
cold and unrelenting. His men were ordered to: 
go over the field and bayonet and cut down the: 
wounded. This work was done with brutal 
jocularity, splashing each other with blood, till 
they looked (as one of them has reported) like 
butchers. The duke is said to have ordered Wolfe 
to pistol a young colonel who lay wounded ; but 
Wolfe refused, saying he mes | never consent 
to becoine an executioner. Unarmed men were 
cut down in the very streets of Inverness. The 
next day the reckless duke continued his cruel- 
ties. Seventy poor wretches were dragged from 
under the heaps of slain, and despatched by 
platoon firing. Seventy-two fugitives, found in 
neighbouring hovels, were also butchered in cold 
blood. In one hut alone thirty-two blackened 
bodies were found amid the ashes. Nineteen 
wounded officers, sheltered in the court-yard of 
Culloden House, were also carted out and shot 
against the park wall. Of one hundred and: 
fifty-seven prisoners sent by vessel to London, 
only forty-nine survived the cruelties of the 
eight months’ voyage. 

The English soldiers were seen for days strut- 
ting about in the rich laced waistcoats and hats 
of the Pretender and his generals. The English 
only lost, in this battle of forty minutes, one 
officer of distinction—Lord Robert Kerr, the 
second son of the Marquis of Lothian, a cap- 
tain in Barrel’s regiment. He received the 
first Macintosh on his spontoon, but was in- 
stantly beat down by a dozen thirsty broad- 
swords. 

The_news of the important victory reached 
London on the 24th of April. The dapper 
king rejoiced, Sam Johnson secretly lamented. 
The Park and Tower guns soon bellowed out 
the news over the red multitudinous roofs, at 
night there were bonfires throughout London, 
and every steeple clashed out rejoicings. The 
duke received the thanks of the English parlia- 
ment, and twenty-five thousand pounds a year 
addition to his income, and the name of The 
Butcher from the Scotch. As for the poor 
Prince, he rambled about the Western Islands 
for five months, skulking in shielings and shep- 
herds’ and fishermen’s huts. On the 20th of 
September, he escaped to France in a vesscl 
fitted out by an adherent, who had been pro- 
mised a baronetey by the old Chevalier if he 
could rescue his unfortunate son. 

When the Master of Lovat, that enormous 
scoundrel, who arrived too late for Culloden, 
came to London to end his bad life on Tower- 
hillyJHogarth, remembering the march to Finch- 
ley,*went out to see him at Highgate, and 
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he drew the subtle old rogue counting up 
the Jacobite clans on his picking-and stealing 
fingers. 





THE POETRY OF FACT. 





Pernaps there is nothing that more astonishes 
the student of modern literature than to find, 
on the one hand, many of those things which 
he had esteemed mere fictions of the fancy, to 
have had their origin in historical fact ; and, on 
the other, that many others, which were and 
are really the products of the poetic imagination, 
have been in the present, and will be in the 
future, actualised by the ingenuity of science, 
or the progress of society. Even the fairies 
have been traced to a specific birthplace, and 
an actual race of dwarfish beings having a 
local habitation and a name. A shrewd observer 
has traced all the distinguishing marks by 
which they are described to the settlements 
of the Lapps. These, like what we are told of 
fairies, live in green mounds, pop up their 
heads when disturbed by people treading on 
their houses, steal children, are on familiar terms 
with the people about them when they treat 
them well, and punish them in return for ill- 
treatment. A Lapp is a little flesh-eating 
mortal, having control over animals, sometimes 
living in a tent, and sleeping out of doors, 
wrapped in his deer-skin shirt, but generally in 
a green mound, exactly answering to a fairy re- 
treat. One sagacious traveller visited such a 
home on the most northern peninsula in Europe, 
to the east of the North Cape, close to the sea, 
in a sandy hollow near a burn. It was round, 
about twelve feet in diameter, sunk three feet 
in the sand, the roof being made of sticks and 
covered with turf, and the whole structure, at 
a short distance, looking exactly like a conical 
green mound about four feet high. There was 
a famous crop of grass on it, and children 
and dogs ran out at the door, and up to the 
top when the visitants approached, as ants run 
on an ant-hill when disturbed. Their fire was 
in the middle of the floor, and the pot hung 
over it from the roof. 

A house in South Uist, in the sand-hills close 
to the sea, built of loose boulders, circular, and 
with recesses in the sides, beats corroborative 
testimony. It was covered when found, and 
full of sand, which, being removed, stone querns 
and combs of bone were detected mingled with 
ashes. Near the level of the top there was a 
stratum of bones and teeth of large grass-eating 
animals, the bones being splintered and broken, 
blended with ashes and shells, oysters, cockles, 
and periwinkles, showing wae the original 
level of the ground, and proving that this was 
a dwelling almost the same as a Lapp “ Gam” 
at Hopseidet. 

These descriptions tally exactly with our 
fairy tales; and indeed ‘our traveller’s ad- 
ventures read nearly as elvishly. The scene is 
laid at Quickjok, and on Vailespik, ‘Swedish 
Lapland, and the Lapps and the deer are the 





actors in it. A small man of five-and-twenty 
is seen from the opposite side of a river. He 
wears a high blue cap, yet he is so short that both 
he and his cap could stand upright under the arm 
ofthe observer. A party having been formed to 
makebetter acquaintance withthe deer, the Lapp 
took from its hiding-place in a fir-tree a long 
birch pole, which aided him in his pursuit, and 
enabled him to outstrip his companions. One 
of these looked after him through a glass, and 
saw, like a brown speck on the shoulder of 
Vallespik, a small mortal with two dogs driving 
home the deer. They also visited a “cota,” 
which was a permanent dwelling made in the 
shape of a sugar-loaf, with birch sticks, and long 
flat stones and turf; it had a door, a mere 
narrow slit, opening to the west, and a hole in 
the roof to let out the smoke. Inside was a girl 
of about fifteen, with very pretty eyes, sitting 
crouched up in a corner, a looking as scared 
as one of her own fawns. A priest who 
attended the party remarked, that if they had 
not been accompanied by the Lapp she would 
have fainted, or run away to the hills. The 
narrator of the adventure began to sketch her, 
as she sat modestly in her dark corner, and was 
rejoicing in the extreme stillness of his sitter, 
when, on looking up from some careful touch, 
he found that she had vanished through the 
doorway. 

These diminutive people may have sat for the 
fairies of the nursery-tales, even for the Puck 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Our cias- 
sical fairies—such as people Spenser’s great 
poetic allegory—are not of this class. ‘hey 
are of full size, and have spiritual powers cor- 
responding. Nor has Shakespeare painted his 
Oberon and Titania as minute beings; rather 
they have the stature and intelligence of demi- 
gods. Spenser and our dramatist contemplated 
them through a telescope, which perhaps more 
humble believers had inverted; and thus the 
giants and fairies were, after all, but one and 
the same set of beings viewed in a different 
manner. It is curious, that whatever magic 
arts giants may have mastered, they were always, 
like Old Nick himself in the Icelandic legends, 
beaten in the end by men, though they also are 
painted as man-eaters and owners of slaves. 
Some lived in caves, some had houses and cattle. 
Like Hercules, they fought with clubs. Are 
these imagined beings men or myths? In either 
case, they are represented as strange lubberly 
beings, whose dealings with men always end in 
their own discomfiture. Little real resem- 
blance have the weird sisters in the tragedy of 
Macbeth to the three strange hags we meet 
with in the annals of Holinshed. They may 
have been intended by the legend-writer for 
the fates or valkyries of the northern mytho- 
logy, but the historian does not say so. With 
our great dramatist, they are simply the expo- 
nents of Macbeth’s state of | who had 
meditated the mutder of Duncan before he had 
seen the witches. The poet uses such materials, 
always crude under the best of circumstances, 
in accordance With his theme, and, by means of 
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the most exquisite art, works them into harmony 
with it, as illustrations of psychological motives 
of which the original fabulist never dreamed. 
In such manner, they are refined and elevated, 
and rendered fit to become factors in a drama 
designed to lay bare the bases of superstitious 
belief; which they show both in principle and 
in action. Shakespeare’s sisters are as supe- 
rior to the witches in Holinshed, as Milton’s 
Satan is to the Lucifer of Dante, or the Fiend 
of the miracle-play. Superior writers in all 
literatures, whether Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, English, or German, deal with their 
themes after the same fashion. They trans- 
mute and convert them into higher and still 
higher meanings, till they grow into symbols 
and types. Faust is such a type; so is Don 
Juan ; so is Beatrice ; so is Dido; so is Achilles ; 
and so is Adam. They have a strange vitality, 
these types. 

Actors and story-tellers are the preservers of 
the traditions that grow into types, and creators 
of the types themselves by the _ aie that 
they give to the traditions. Some thirty or forty 
years ago, men in the Highlands used to con- 
gregate and tell stories; and even lately they 
spent whole winter nights about the fire listen- 
ing to old-world tales. In every cluster of 
houses was some one man famed as “ good at 
sgialachdan,” whose house was a winter evening’s 
resort. In such humble theatres, and in this 
simple manner, the mysterious process went on. 
It is now continued in a grander style at the 
magnificent houses where Shakespeare is occa- 
sionally acted, and the Christmas pantomime or 
burlesque presents a new and ckagel edition 
of some ancient legend, which, while retaining its 
name, has changed both form and substance, with- 
out apparently injuring its identity by the altera- 
tions superinduced, some of them inevitable. 

In various ways, the old spirit of popular 
romance has survived, nor would a judicious 
well-wisher of his race desire it to be exorcised 
as an evil spirit, whatever bigoted persons may 
do. Rather let us accept it as a good genius 
to be conciliated and employed for good pur- 
poses as one of the promoters of popular educa- 
tion. “Surely,” exclaims a lover of these tra- 
ditions, “ stories in which a mother’s blessing, 
well earned, leads to success ; in which the poor 
rise to be princes, and the weak and courageous 
overcome giants; in which wisdom excels brute 
foree—surely even such frivolities are better 
pastime than a solitary whisky-bottle, or sleep, 
or grim silence; for that seems the choice of 
amusements if tales are forbidden, and Gaelic 
books are not provided for men who know no 
other language, and who, as men, musty be 
amused now and then.” 

Better? Ay, far better! Even when the 
botile is provided, amusement is expedient. 

Af the cigar and the glass had sufficed of them- 
selves, would spoculeneaaae the public purse 
have added the Music | and the Saloon? 
Music, ballet, and the acrobat | been needed 
to encourage people to drink ; so many are 
satisfied with the former with e latter, that 












the average of drinking and smoking together, 
even on an especial occasion with a crowded 
audience, averages only sixpence a head. Such 
is the account cheerfully rendered of the Alham- 
bra, even by the landlord himself, whom much 
drinking would largely benefit. Besides, these 
places have their history in the past, which they 
show signs of repeating in the present. The 
musical or dramatic entertainment gradually 
supersedes the bibulous altogether. Thus at 
the Grecian, once a saloon, and one of the 
earliest places at which music and singing were 
added as inducements, the theatre became a 
greater attraction than the platform, though 
dancing there was permitted as well as drinking. 
In like manner, the proprietor of Highbury 
Barn has found it his interest to provide a 
theatre for his customers. The little playhouse 
of Sadler’s Wells, which has finally become so 
famous as the home of legitimate drama, was 
once a place of entertainment where gymnasts 
performed their feats, professionals sang, and 
entertainers performed, as well as the “thirsty 
soul” received refreshment. The fine point of 
the wedge was thus inserted, and in time the 
entire wedge obtained a place. ‘The finer por- 
tions of such amusements gradually gain the 
ascendancy, and the grosser disappear. The 
Music Halls even now are undergoing a change. 
It is reported that their popularity is on the 
decline, and is likely to be more so, as, in order 
to decrease their expenses, they have ceased 
to give the higher class music, and have re- 
duced the entertainment to mere comic singing. 
Many, therefore, propose to substitute drama, 
or something analogous thereto, as likely 
to be more attractive, or to command the at- 
tendance of larger numbers. Meanwhile, at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, tens of thousands 
nightly are gathered to listen to instrumental 
and other music, including songs. Its in- 
terior, also, has been decorated and illuminated 
in the most gorgeous manner, so as to entitle 
it to be called what it is now named on the 
bills, a “ Fairy Palace.’ Nor should we be 
surprised if, at no distant period, some astute 
speculator should contrive some species of dra- 
matic entertainment which should bring the 
million within the area of this immense building. 
Such is the ssity, in this hard-working 
world; for amuSement, that places, like this 
Hall, originally intended for purposes of utility, 
in no long time get converted into palaces of 
leasure, in which the labouring classes of all 
inds may find recreation in the enjoyment of 
— art-invention more or less perfectly exhi- 
ited. 

And as the past has realised itself in higher 
types in the present, and the rude tradition 
taken a beautiful shape in poetry, so have those 

oetic forms found a still higher and more start- 
ing exposition in actual society. Chaucer’s 
imagination created a crystal palace in one of 
his poems, and the modern world has furnished 
itself with more than one such palace far ex- 
ceeding his description or even conception. 
Science has made a poetry of its own; it flies 
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on the wings of the lightning, and has subdued 
the elements of fire and water; developing the 
powers of steam and gas and electricity, making 
each and all subservient to the advantage of 
man. Some people have a notion that the poetic 
ages have gone, and that we now live in a dull 
prosaic age of utility. No opinion can be more 
erroneous. Fulton, Arkwright, Watt, Telford, 
and Stephenson have been our poets, who, like 
Dante, have made themselves the heroes of their 
own poems, the actors in the biographies of 
their discoveries and inventions. So novel and 
extraordinary were their preconceptions, that, 
in the early part of their career, many suspected 
them of insanity. These things inspire hopes 
of the future, that the cherished ideas which 
many of us now entertain, but which are thought 
to be mere dreams by the duller-minded, will 
yet justify themselves by becoming facts in the 
coming history of the race. The electrical 
machine, the steam-engine, the high-level bridge, 
and other triumphs over matter, are so many 
victories which merit an Lliad even more than 
the invasion and fall of Troy. These actu- 
alities of man’s productive intelligence far ex- 
cel the ideals of his imagination ; which, however 
grand they may be, fall short of their achieve- 
ments. ‘Thus, even now, the face of the 
social and political world is undergoing alter- 
ation while we look on as careless observers ; 
and reforms, which wise and good men only 
a few years ago regarded as hopeless, are 
now in actual operation. Let us not, there- 
fore, any longer err with those unenterprising 
men of old who thought Sir Hugh Myddelton 
a madman for proposing to bring the New 
River to London, or with the over-cautious Sir 
Walter Scott, who laughed at the notion of 
lighting our towns with gas. We will not imi- 
tate the House of Commons that ridiculed 
George Stephenson for his estimate of the speed 
at which railway trains might safely travel, or 
those carpers that recently doubted the possi- 
bility of a submarine cable. These wonders 
have been accomplished, and with them the 
poetic has passed into our common life. 

_ Nor has our modern civilisation been wanting 
in heroism, nor will our future lack its peaceful 
warriors, who conquer rather with the word 
than with the sword. There will be, as there 
has been, a Sir John Franklin, a Robert Steven- 
son, a Brunel, a Livingstone, a Hugh Miller, 
and a Humboldt, who, in the onward march of 
time, of mind, and of morals, will, whether as 
martyr or victor, make the annals of the future 
rich in names and deeds that confer honour on 
our common humanity. What has happened is 
a promise and pledge of what will happen; but 
the plane of the future will occupy a higher level, 
and the heroic man appear yet ms as he moves 
ona loftier platform. No longer regarded as 
a Giant, his work no longer stigmatised as the 
result of witchcraft, nor his success attributed 
to the adroitness with which he had outwitted 
the fiend by whom he had been taught magic, 
the truly great man of the future will be wor- 
shipped, at a less reverential distance, perhaps, 








but with more brotherly love. The proper 
sympathy between classes will be promoted, by 
their better acquaintance with ra other; and 
the mists of ignorance being dispelled from the 
popular mind, the human objects of admiration 
will be seen in their natural proportions, and 
neither the teacher nor the taught suffer from 
the illusions which are the inevitable conse- 
quences of a false medium. And thus the antago- 
nism with has hitherto existed between them 
may happily cease. 





THE MARQUIS DE FRATTEAUX. 





Few events made a greater sensation in Eng- 
land generally, and more particularly in London, 
in March, 1752, than the mysterious disappear- 
ance or abduction—it was called for a time the 
murder—of the unfortunate Marquis de Frat- 
teaux, who was actually dragged by force from 
the heart of the English metropolis, and immured 
in the Bastille, to gratify the strange and un- 
natural hatred of his own father. 

This noble, whose name was Louis Mathieu 
Bertin, Marquis de Fratteaux, Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Louis, and a distinguished young 
captain of French cavalry, was the eldest son 
of M. Jean Bertin de St. Geyran (Honorary 
Master of Requests and Counsellor to the Par- 
liament of Bourdeaux) and of his wife Lucretia 
de St. Chamant, both of whose families were 
deemed, by character and descent, most honour- 
able among the Bordelais. In the Blazon 
ou Art Héraldique,* Bertin is represented as 
bearing an escutcheon argent, charged with a 
saltire (simple) dentelé. 

From his birth, the Marquis Louis Mathieu 
was an object of aversion to his father, who, on 
the other hand, doted even to absurdity on his 
youngest son, on whom helavishedall hislove and 
his livres, and on whom he bestowed the estate 
of Bourdeille. M. Bertin would seem, almost, 
from the birth of his second bey, to have de- 
termined, by every scheme he could devise, to 
deprive the eldest of his birthright; and this 
object he followed with singular rancour nearly 
to the end of his life. 

Tt has never been hinted that M. Bertin sus- 
pected the paternity of his heir. Through life 
the conduct of Madame Bertin was irreproach- 
able and above all suspicion. 

In the infancy and boyhood of Louis, his 
father strove by systematic oppression, and b 
cutting neglect, to degrade, mortify, and break 
the spirit of the poor little fellow: on all occa- 
sions giving the place of honour, and the whole 
of his affection, to his second son. As his man- 
hood approached, his father proposed to him 
the profession of the law, but as he, weary of 
his unhappy home, displayed an inclination for 
the army, open war was at once declared by his 
father against him. To more than one abbé did 
the young man in his misery appeal for interces- 
sion with his tyrannical parent ; but such appeals 
only made matters worse, and the Counsellor be- 


* Frefith Encyclopadie, 1789. 
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came so furious in his wrath, that he made pre- 
parations to seclude Louis in some strong vault 
or cellar of his mansion. 

The Marquis having discovered the residence 
of a young woman who was the mistress of his 
father, paid her a secret visit, told her the story 
of his unhappy life and domestic persecution ; 
and, as his own mother seemed powerless in the 
matter, on his knees sought Aer interest in 
his’ behalf. She would seem to have been 
touched by the appeal ; and rated the Counsellor 
soundly for his unnatural conduct, threatening 
him with the loss of her affection “if M. Louis 
were not left to his own inclination in the choice 
of a profession.” f 

In the hope, perhaps, that some English or 
Prussian bullet might rid him of ason whom 
he hated so cordially, Bertin permitted the 
Marquis to join the Regiment de Noailles (or 
54th Cavalry of the Line, commanded by the 
Comte d’Ayen, nephew of Marshal Noailles) 
as a cadet or volunteer; but, according to the 
system then pursued in the French service, he 
could receive no pay or emolument, even while 
campaigning in Flanders and Germany. After 
fourteen months of this probation, however, he 
was gazetted to a cornetcy in the Regiment de 
Maine, and at sixteen years of age became cap- 
tain of a troop in the 40th Cavalry, or Dragoons 
of St. Jal, commanded by Brigadier the Comte 
de St. Jal;* his boyish spirit and bravery (not 
to mention his rank) having even then attracted 
the attention of Comte d’Argenson, who was 

rime minister of France from 1743 to 1757. 

he Count prevailed upon Louis the Fifteenth 
to make the Marquis a Chevalier of the Royal 
Order, and bestow upon him a special pension, 
in lieu of the wretched pittance allowed him by 
his father. 

This early success in camp and at court 
seemed to inflame the resentment of the Coun- 
sellor, who now began to affirm that the Mar- 
quis was not his son; but a changeling, or im- 
postor, substituted by the nurse for his first 
child, who, he declared, had died while under 
her charge; but, as this story could be in no 
way sustained, M. Bertin changed his tactics, 
and resolved to get rid of his eldest son by— 
poison ! 

A fever with which Fratteaux was seized 
about this time, favoured the infamous idea; 
and his father, who visited him with an air 
of concern, contrived to give him, in his medi- 
cine, a dose of some deadly drug which he 
called an infusion of bark. It nearly proved 
fatal, and would inevitably have done so, but 
for the prompt arrival of the apothecary who 
had furnished it, and who, suspecting foul 
play when summoned by the Marquis, brought 
with him a powerful antidote. 

The Counsellor, who was immensely rich, now 
suborned some worthless fellows, aniong whom 
was an Italian (name unknown), to swear that 
Fratteaux meditated a parricidal design against 





* Liste Historique de toutes les troupe au Service 
de France. 





his life; “that the Marquis, having a quarrel 
with his father, drew his sword, and would 
have killed him but for the interposition of 
the father of the Italian, who received the 
thrust, and died of it.” 

This deposition enabled Bertin to purchase a 
lettre de cachet, by virtue of which fre had his 
son arrested, and thrust into a monastery near 
Bourdeaux, where he was treated as a prisoner. 

Through the great influence of Bertin as a 
Counsellor of Parliament, all his son’s entreaties 
for release, or for a public trial, were reridered 
vain, and he lost his commission in the Regiment 
of St. Jal. Some of his friends, however, having 
discovered where he was confined, and fearing 
that he might be secretly put to death, broke 
into the monastery one night, and assisted him 
to escape. Through Gascony and Bearn he fled 
to Spain, where, without so much as a change of 
clothes, without money or letters of introduction, 
he arrived, in a famished and destitute condition, 
at the house of the Comte de Marcillac (a rela- 
tion of his mother), who derived his title from 
the little town of that name, nine miles north 
fo Bourdeaux. 

The Counsellor soon discovered the place of 
his son’s retreat, and, assisted by a liberal dona- 
tion of gold, soon procured from the French 
pont ted on at Madrid a warrant for the arrest 
of the fugitive, based upon the powers afforded 
by that infamous instrument of tyranny, tlie 
lettre de cachet. Once more the unhappy son 
had to fly; the Comte de Marcillac supplied him 
with money ; and, embarking at the nearest port, 
he sailed for London, where he arrived in 1749. 
There, under the name of Monsieur de St. 
Etienne, he took a humble lodging in Padding- 
ton, then a country village with green fields all 
round it, from Marybone Farm to Kensington. 
His landlord was a market gardener. 

His friends in France and Spain sent him 
remittances and letters of introduction to several 
persons of rank in London. To these, the 
pleasant manners, gentle bearing, and hand- 
some person, of the young Marquis speedily 
recommended him, and ere long he was enabled 
to remove nearer town, where he boarded with 
a Mrs. Giles, in Marybone—or, as another 
account has it, “ with one Mrs. Bacon, a widow 
gentlewoman of much good nature and under- 
standing.” But even in this “land of liberty” 
he was not safe from the rancour of the inde- 
fatigable Counsellor, with his lettre de cachet. 

The English friends of the Marquis having 
urged that he should lay the story of his wrongs 
before Louis the Fifteenth in the form of a 
memorial, the preparation of it was confided to 
an amanuensis, a Frenchman named Dages de 
Souchard. This fellow (though only the son of 
an obscure lawyer at Libourne, then a very small 
town of Provence) assumed, in London, the 
title of Baron. A deep-witted, crafty, and in- 
sinuating rascal, he contrived to propitiate many 
unsuspecting persons, and claimed to be a strict 
Suni Protestant, though he had, in early life, 
been a Franciscan oy or friar minor, in a 








monastery at Nerac, in the west of France, and 
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came of a family of rigid Catholics. Nay, while 
in the monastery, he seduced a young girl 
named Du Taux, whose mother was the lavan- 
diére of the establishment, and they had come 
together to London, where they gave themselves 
out as persecuted French Protestants. Having 
been born within twenty miles of Bourdeaux, 
this Souchard knew the story of the Marquis de 
Fratteaux, and conceived the idea of turning it 
to his own profit before it should reach the ears 
of Louis the Fifteenth. For this purpose, de- 
laying the preparation of the memorial, he wrote 
secretly to the Counsellor, stating that he knew 
where his son was, and offering to make terms 
to secure and deliver him up! The Counsellor 
entered cordially into the scheme, and, after re- 
mitting him some money on account, agreed to 
settle upon him for life a pension of six hundred 
livres, and to pay him two thousand English 
guineas down, with two hundred more, for the 
reward of any assistants or accomplices he might 
deem necessary. 

Dages de Souchard immediately set about his 
treachery, and employed a man of most un- 
scrupulous character, one Alexander Blasdale, 
a Marshal’s Court officer who resided in St. 
Martin’s-lane, and whose follower, or colleague, 
by a strange coincidence, was the very Italian 
who had been accessory to the incarceration 
of the Marquis in the monastery near Bour- 
deaux. 

On the night of the 27th of March, 1752, 
they repaired to the lodgings of the Marquis: 
who immediately became deadly pale on seeing 
the Italian, and exclaimed, in alarm and dis- 
tress : 

“Tam a dead man !” 

Blasdale summoned him to surrender in the 
king’s name. Knowing that he owed no 
man anything, Fratteaux was disposed to resist. 
His landlady sent for M. Robart, French 
clergyman, to whom Blasdale, with cool 
effrontery, showed a writ to arrest the Mar- 
quis for a pretended debt. The latter was per- 
suaded to yield and to accompany the officer to 
his house in St. Martin’s-lane, whither he was 
immediately driven in a hackney-coach, and 
there placed in a secure chamber. 

Five gentlemen, “one of them a person of 
the first fashion,” on hearing of the arrest, re- 
paired to the bailiff, and im strong language 
warned him to beware of using the least vio- 
lence towards his prisoner, lest he should be 
called to a severe account; and they added, 
that sufficient bail would be found for him in 
the morning. One gentleman, named M. Dubois, 
remained with the Marquis as his friend, re- 
solved to see the end of the affair, and to pro- 
tect him; but about midnight the Italian came 
in, saying that some one wished to speak with 
this gentleman below. On descending to the 
strect, Dubois found only the bailiff Blasdale, 
who roughly told him “to be gone,” and 
thrusting him out of the house, shut him out, 
and secured the door. On this gentleman re- 
turning, with the French clergyman and others, 
next morning, they were told by a servant-girl 





“that the Marquis was gone, in company with 
several gentlemen.” They then demanded to 
see her master, but were curtly told that “he 
was out of town.” In short, neither he nor his 
victim was ever beheld in England again ! 

Fears of foul play being immediately excited, 
the whole party repaired to Justice Fielding, 
by whom a warrant to apprehend Blasdale 
was issued, on suspicion of murder. Appli- 
cation was made to the Lord Chief Justice, and 
also to the secretary of state, Robert Earl of 
Holderness, for a habeas corpus to prevent the 
Marquis from being taken out of the kingdom 
dead or alive; but all was of no avail, and 
the fate of Fratteaux remained for some time 
a dark mystery. 

It would appear that, on finding himself 
alone, after the rough expulsion of his friend 
Dubois, the Marquis became furious with rage ; 
on which Blasdale swore that as he made so 
much noise in the house he would convey him at 
once to jail. Fratteaux, who feared he might 
be assassinated where he was, readily con- 
sented to go to jail, and a hackney-coach was 
called. In it, he, the bailiff, and the nameless 
Italian, drove through various obscure streets 
and by-lanes. It was now about five in the 
morning. 

The marquis again and again implored aid 
from the coachf window in broken English, but 
received none; to the watch his keepers said 
that he was “only a French fellow they had ar- 
rested for debt ;” to others, they said he had been 
made furious by the bite of amad dog, and they 
were going to dip him in salt water at Graves- 
end. Thus his entreaties were abortive, and 
at about sunrise he found himself at a lonely 
place by the side of the river Thames. A 
cocked pistol was put to his ear, and re- 
sistance was vain; he was thrust on board 
a small vessel, which had been waiting for 
him in the river, and which, after he was se- 
cured below, dropped down with the ebb tide. 
So well did Souchard, Blasdale, and the Italian 
take all their measures, that on the night of the 
29th the two last-named worthies landed the 
Marquis at Calais, the gates of which town 
were opened to admit them long after the 
usual hour of closing. He was then delivered 
over as a prisoner of state to the town 
authorities, who had all been duly communi- 
cated with, and probably well fee’d, and by 
whom he was sent, chained by the neck, 
in a post-chaise, to his father’s house in 
Paris. The Counsellor, in virtue of his lettre 
de cachet, now sent his son the Marquis to be 
immured in the Bastille for life. 

“This is the first narrative of the kind which 
has stained the annals of England,” says a 
print of the time; “and if it be not the last, 
highly as we boast of giving laws to all Europe, 
we shall be little better, in fact, than a pitiful 
colony exposed to the mercy of every insolent 
neighbour.” Great indignation was excited in 
London, where a subscription was raised for the 
purpose of punishing all concerned in this flagrant 
violation of British law; but nothing was 
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achieved in the end,* though in January, 1754 
—one year and eight months after the ou.rage at 
St. Martin’s-lane—our ambassador at thecourtof 
Versailles, General the Earl of Albermarle, de- 
manded that both the Marquis and his infamous 
trepanner, Alexander Blasdale, at that time in 
Paris, should be delivered up and sent back to 
London. His request was never complied with, 
and for fourteen years the luckless Marquis was 
allowed to languish in the Bastille. 

He and his story were soon forgotten, and 
nothing more was heard of him, until some of the 
London papers of July 14, 1764, contained the 
following paragraph: “The Marquis de Frat- 
teaux, that French gentleman who was someyears 
ago forcibly carried off from England to France 
and confined in the Bastille, is now at liberty on 
his estate at Fratteaux ; for when his brother, M. 
Bertin de Bourdeille, was made Intendant of 
Lyons, he obtained his liberty, on giving his word 
of honour to remain on his estate at Fratteaux, 
and never to go above six miles from it without 
leave from his father, with whom he had been 
at great variance, which was the occasion of his 
leaving France. Two months after his arrival 
at Fratteaux his father went to see him, and he 
had permission to return the visit at Bourdeille. 
He has kept his word of honour strictly, and 
lives at present in cordiality with the whole 

, 22 


Broken in health and spirit by all he had un- 
dergone, this unfortunate victim of a family 
feud and an unnatural hatred, died soon after- 
wards, and thus the wishes of his father were 
accomplished. 





HOWARD’S SON. 
A Story or Turee Days. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER IV. THE EVE OF THE MARRIAGE. 

Tue next morning, the faithful Irish Andy 
came familiarly into the breakfast-room, with 
the most perfect composure, and told the com- 
*pany that “the masther” was not “himself at 
all,” and that he, Andy, had thought it better 
to keep him in bed. He had now come for a 
“sup” of weak tea, and such-like. ‘ Indeed,” 
Andy went on, entering on a narrative, as he 
,himself took up the teapot, “I don’t know 
what’s coming over him lately, the crature. I 
} don’t like the way he’s in at all now; there’s the 
truth, and no lie. His chist’s always wrong— 
always, always—and I’m not pleased at all with 
the way he’s in. And he’ll see no docthors, 
and he has the old thing always on his mind.” 

They were a little alarmed at this description, 
which was indeed true; for, as any one might 
have read from Colonel Howard’s face, he was 





* “We are told that a foreign nobleman is al- 
ready in custody of a messenger for this offence, 
and no person is permitted to have access to him, 
neither is he allowed the use of pen, ink, or paper.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752. Very probably 
this “foreign nobleman” was the Baron Dages de 
Souchard, 





always ill, and at the moment of his arrival 
brought with him a heavy cold and eough which 
he did dot care to tend or try to cure beyond 
the “little sup of tea” which Andy had brought 
up. Yet by the middle of the day he had forced 
himself, as he always did, to get up and go 
about, and said he was perfectly well. 

That day was an almost feverish day. It 
was the day before the marriage, and a hun- 
dred things “turned up” and presented them- 
selves after lying back expressly, as it were, 
and which had to be done, and done hurriedly. 
Yet, with Lucy, it was only one of her ordinary 
days; and, though working hard like her 
mother, she sang merrily as she worked. The 
village milliner, still employed only out of 
good nature—for her touch was a little rude 
and coarse—was seen in the bedroom hemmed 
in with prostrate dresses, which were on boxes, 
on beds, all about her, in helpless overthrow, 
like dying heroines. She was excited with the 
desperation and hurry of the crisis, and worked 
ina sort of dishabille, stripped, as it were, to 

ive her freedom. Long after, she often 

dwelt on these days; for nothing like them, 
either in the employment or its reward, ever 
after occurred. 

Yet neither mother nor daughter was “ put 
out” by this flutter, nor was there need to mark 
them “dangerous,” as is common with too 
many persons on such occasions. The mother 
and daughter sat together and talked, some- 
times of the great event that was drawing near, 
but in truth a good deal more of the guest who 
had arrived last night. He was gone out, and 
from the windows they had seen him holdi 
his “little man’s” hand as they both walke 
off together round the lake on the promised 
expedition to the doctor’s observatory. 

hat day - by too quickly. But towards 
evening all had been done that was to be done. 
They had been down to Mr. Trail’s church—a 
charming little village church —rather new, its 
tower and spire being tiled over with warm 
enial tiling, made out of the clay of the place. 
he genteel people of the place were for the 
best Welsh slates, but the vicar and his archi- 
tect felt that there was fitness in this local 
covering. ‘The village people had worked very 
hard and decorated the inside very prettily. 
Colonel Howard was nearly all the day away 
at the doctor’s house, looking at the instruments, 
in which his boy found such a fascination. 
They came home towards four, and as they 
walked up the avenue, the boy’s hand still in 
his, and he in a sort of reverie, they saw a 
chaise at the door with a portmanteau on it. 
This awakened him, and he stopped a moment. 
“More company,” he was thinking ; “this was 
not the place for me to come to.” 

In the hall he met Lucy in all her impetu- 
_ and flutter. She started when she saw 
ulm. 

“ Come with me, Cousin Howard,” she said, 
hastily taking his arm. ‘“ Won’tyou? I want 
to show you something.” 

“My dear Lucy,” said he, fondly, “do not 
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ask me. I cannot go through more of this. 
Seeing these new faces always distresses me 
and makes me miserable. I am a wretched 
oddity, but you know ‘i 

“Tt is not that, dear cousin,” she said, in 
great excitement. ‘“There’s no new face. 
Come to my room. I want to talk. Yes,” 
she added, suddenly, “to show you all my 
stores. Come, do.” 

“ But, Fred,” he said, absently, “we must 
find Andy somewhere.” 

Andy was found, and the colonel went with 
her. She was strangely excited, and as she 
showed all her presents, seemed to be doing 
this as an excuse for approaching some subject, 
talking very rapidly all the time. He looked 
and admired in a sort of abstracted way. She 
then said : 

“Oh, but the horse, too, you must see ¢hat. 
I have not shown you half.” 

Howard seemed to be awaking gradually. 
“But what is this? and J have contributed 
nothing! Goodness, what a being I am! I 
think of nothing. I don’t know how to do 
anything like other people. You must let me 
make up for all this stupidity. Tell me quick 
what you would like.” 

“Dearest cousin,” she said, colouring, “ how 
kind you are.” 

“But you must promise me,” he said, more 
earnestly ; “I don’t understand these things. I 
am quite helpless—a bracelet, a necklace—you 
must tell me, and fix on something.” 

In her eyes was twinkling a sense of some 
eager and secret plan. ‘There is a present 
you could give me, dearest cousin, which would 
make me—and make us all so supremely happy ; 
but I know that you could not give it to me, 
and that I have no right to ask it of you.” 

“What is it?” he asked, eagerly. “I am 
so glad to hear this. Let it be as great as you 
like. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Tf I thought you cared for me enough,” 
she said, hanging down her head sadly. “ But 
I have no right to expect that, and you would 
think me forward, and——” 

“ But what can you mean, my dear child,” he 

said, wondering, and with a troubled air. “ You 
know that I like you, and it would make me, 
oh! so happy, to be allowed to make you 
happier even in that trifling way; for since I 
have come into this house, I seem to have come 
into a kind of peace that I have not known 
before, for from your eyes the old light seems 
to come, and I seem to be in a presence that 
I have long missed. And you think I could 
refuse you, when I seem to hear that voice, 
and to see those features ?” 
_ With an impetuous motion she put her arm 
in his, and, with glowing cheeks and flashing 
eye, began to pour out an eager whispering—a 
perfect tide. Before she had done, he had 
drawn himself away with a start—drawn him- 
self further and further away. He set himself 
free, and covered his face with his hands. 

“This is not right, cousin. Impossible! 
I did not expect this from you !” 
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“Forgive me, you make me wretched. But 
you promised all—you know you did—and I 
told you you would be angry ;” and she glided 
down before him on to her knees. 

He had walked away a little, then turned 
hastily, and saw her kneeling before him. 
“Dear child, you know not what you ask me. 
How can I—how dare I doit? He hates me and 
hates my boy.” He was growing more and more 
agitated every moment. “ You do not know 
the whole. You cannot understand. <Azything 
but that—no! no! no!” 

She rose slowly,and turned away impetuously. 

“This was to be a happy day for me,” she said, 
tossing her head. ‘They all told me so. You 
are determined [ shall be wretched. Where is 
your promise zow? Do you suppose J care for 
your presents, and bracelets, and such things? 

fou have made me feel, Cousin Howard, a mor- 
tification that no one else has done—no one 
else! Every one else has been good to me.” 

She walked away flushed and indignant. He 
stood a moment irresolute, then in a faint voice 
called her. “Lucy, come back. I did not 
mean to be unkind. But if you were to know 
how I have suffered—what I suffer. But it ma 
have been all wrong, and I promise you now I 
will try in future to think less uncharitably of 
onewho has so deeply injured—not me, buat-——” 

* Who!” said she, running to him and cover- 
ing his hand with kisses. “There is a good, 
kind, dear cousin. But ¢hat is not enough— 
that is a very trifling marriage present for me. 
Try? You must give me more than that. 
Should you see him or meet him, you will pro- 
mise me to write—to speak—to forgive—to 
hear him—tell him that you have misjudged him 
a little—that he has done nothing to * 

“T can never do that,” he said, passionately. 
Then, suddenly checking himself, “‘ Well, if it 

leases you, I do promise. It will not be for 
ong, and there is folly in all this. Some day 
— if he writes—I may——” 

“This is a promise,” she said, panting with 
eagerness ; “a solemn one, mind; for I shall be 4} 
away, and you will not see me again for long, 
and I have nothing to trust to but your honour? 
and promise.” at 

“Then you have it, dear cousin.” 

“ The first time you see him ?” s 

“Yes.” ha 

In a second she had flown away from hii, . 
and with a ery of delight called out: 

“ Edward! Edward !” 





CHAPTER V. RECONCILIATION, 


A youne man, with fair hair and a fine open 
face, came hurrying from some room, then 
stopped irresolutely. Under the lamps stood 
Colonel Howard, half turned away, and as his 
brother drew near, with his hand half raised. 
In a moment the eager girl had seized that 
gentle hand in both hers, and drawn it softly 
towards another that was half extended. 

“You promised, you know,” she whispered. 
It was no use resisting, and the colonel turned 
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a look upon his brother, which the other under- 
stood in a moment. 

It was all over—the enmity of years was 
gone. In half an hour the younger brother was 
with Mrs. Winter and her daughter, pouring 
out his soul in a torrent of delight and grati- 
tude. 

“ You have taken a load from my heart, my 
dear child,” he said. “ You are an angel, and I 
shall never forget it. Iam so happy.” 

“ Not more than I am, Cousin de ward,” she 
said; “and do you know why? Some one gave 
me to-night the finest present I have got as yet 
—finer even than Mr. Blenkinsop’s beautiful 
horse.” 

“Tam so glad to hear it,” he said, “and I 
hope there will be many more. I shall look out 
* for one to exceed that.” 

* Don’t you see, Edward,” said Mrs. Winter, 
smiling, “ what she means?” 

“Ah! now Ido. But she shall not lose her 
present for that. I am so happy. You have 
done for me what I have been trying to do for 
years. It was no use; and though I pleaded 
hard, and showed him that I had really done 
nothing, or very little to deserve his resentment, 
and was heartily penitent for that ; but my letters 
were all returned to me and never opened. 
But he had this idea, that I hated him and his 
family, after what he had done. But he is so 
noble, so generous—he has behaved so nobly ; 
and from this moment I must only strive to find 
a way to show him how I love and honour 
im.” 

“ Where is he ” said Mrs. Winter, rising. “I 
_ run. What a happy night we shall have 
of it.” 

But they found he was not so well—not well 
enough, he said, to come down and join them 
atdinner. “It is great folly, I know, but I can 
hardly help it. In the evening I will try. Poor 
Edward, | have done him sad injustice. Will 
you say it to himagain? You recollect what I 
said to you and to Lucy—that he hates me and 
my boy. It was a shocking slander. Ithought 
so, but I had no reason to think so. Must atone 
for all this,” he added, wearily. ‘‘ Give my love 
and affection to the pretty bride, and tell her 
I am only nursing myself for the morning.” 

It was indeed a happy morning. Lucy was 
in a chronic impetuosity, stopping short sud- 
denly at intervals to call out, “I am so happy !” 
And she told Captain Hallam pleasantly and 
very plainly, that he need not take this access 
of spirits to 4és account ; that it was for a totally 
different matter, and for the sake of her dear 
cousin, the colonel, whom she loved ; a deelara- 
tion the captain received without the least signs 
of disturbance or jealousy. 

They all knew Edward Howard, and had 
known him for long; yet they had never seen 
4imin such buoyant humour. He was one of 
those frank, open spirits, so welcome and so use- 
ful to girls—with whom they do not fall in love, 
but whom they like—for these brave honest 
fellows are always doing them some kind and 
friendly office, never easy unless employed, and 





often despatched up to town or down to country 
on half a day’s journey. He was ready to find 
a horse, trained for a lady, on amoment’s notice, 
and do a hundred other “‘ good-natured ” things. 
Yet he was not “ soft.” 

This scene, reposing as it seemed, basking as 
it were in a softened mellow light, was often to 
be looked back to; that gay drawing-room, full 
of beaming and happy faces. They had little 
games, that almost verged on romping, at least 
where the “little man” was concerned, who 
was screaming and crowing with delight, hiding 
behind cushions and sofas, and burying his 
little face in ladies’ skirts. He told his day’s 
adventures again and again, and spoke with rap- 
ture of those wonderful instruments, the screw- 
ing and mechanical arrangements of which had 

enetrated him with delight and admiration. He 

ad never seen such a world of apparatus, and 
the doctor this very night, taking him by the 
shoulders, had sworn he should go over to-mor- 
row and assist at certain unscrewings and oilings 
which were to take place. He sang them various 
songs, and, on a general demand, stood up in the 
middle and again gave “ MutLican’s WeppIn’,” 
with entire approbation. It was noticed that, 
whenever he mentioned the name of that Irish 
bridegroom, his little eye wandered roguishly to 
the captain, who affected to be overcome with 
bashfulness at such public notice. Occasionally 
he assumed a grave face of responsibility, and 
stole away to have a private interview with his 
papa, coming back with a little air of decent 
solemnity, saying, “I do not like the way papa 
is in.” But he soon freshened up into gaiety 
again, until eleven o’clock came, and with it 
Andy’s curious face appeared at the door, with 
his unconcerned, “ Now, Master Friddy, it’s 
time for you.” 


CHAFTER VI. THE WEDDING. 


Here was now the morning of the wedding, 
as sunny a morning as “ though it were bespoke, 
Glory be to God,” to use Andy’s remark and 
blessing. How bright the day was, and how 
bright and gay looked the deep red and green 
of the little place. Inside there was flutter, 
but delightful flutter—kissing, smiles, tears, and 
kissing again. 

Colonel Howard is down betimes, but every 
one notices his face, and sees at once that he 
should be in hisroom. There is a great change 
in his looks within these two days, but he said 
he was well. But Andy, who had a sort of 
festive air himself, was heard to say, “ he hoped 
it would be all right ¢o-morrow neat day” —a mis- 
giving which was to be realised presently. Yet, 
with a generous foresight, the colonel had not 
lost time ; and on the night before a messenger 
had been sent up to town, with a letter to the 
chief jeweller, and who returned betimes with a 
superb casket. As Lucy came to him, about 
eleven, in her bridal dress, all lace. and white 
silk and white flowers, he put this into her hand. 
“ This,” he said, “is but a poor token of what 
I feel to you, and for what you did last night. 
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It is a miserable present, but I have no time, 


and no judgment.” 
“It is superb,” said she, taking out the 
jewels, which were magnificent, “ and I am so 


appy !” 


Captain Hallam was come for her. The car- 
riages were waiting. 
The little church was charming. The flowers 


seemed to have bloomed from the night before. 
They clustered over the pillars. The villagers 
filled the aisles. The young girls looked 
wistfully on, thinking, as every young girl 
does, of another picture where they would 
be the chief figure. Of all the gon 
in life’s many pageants and shows, this, per- 
haps, is the most interesting. The greatest 
churl among the spectators feels that this is 
not a mere scene ina play. Long after, when 
the last act has nearly begun, the “actress” 
looks back to that morning, and sees herself 
through a soft cloud on that morning, and 
thinks herself another being. Oh, how young! 
how pretty! how fresh! And how bright and 
fairy-like everything all round. It seems as 
far off as last year, and she turns (by instinct) 
to look into that glass over the chimney-piece ! 

Mr. Winter was the celebrant of the office, and 
was “assisted” by a good-humoured clergyman, 
the Rev. John Hallam, brother, as we may sup- 
pose, to the captain. The friends drew in close 
as the clergymen began their combined labours. 
Even at that moment the quick eyes of Lucy, 
darting about, saw that Colonel ol was 
not there, though the little bright face of his 
son was to be seen, studying, with an absorbing 
interest, some mechanical arrangements on the 
stair of the pulpit. Andy, too, could be seen 
afar off, towards “ lookin’ in” at the business 
with a dry, serious, and inquiring look. He had 
just “ run down from the masther.” 

It was done now. The combined efforts of 
the two clergymen had succeeded, and Lucy 
and her lover, Captain and Mrs. Hallam, were 
walking away in a sort of reverential bearing. 
There was signing in the vestry, congratula- 
tions, kisses so fervent, whispered “‘ darlings !” 
“my pets.” Then a coming out and taking off 
hats, and driving away. ‘Then there was the 
house again, Arbour Hill; and Lucy, bounding 
from the carriage, fluttered straight to Colonel 
Howard’s room. 

He was on the sofa, and languid and pale. 
After he had wished her all blessings and hap- 
piness, “ My dear child, my dear Lucey Hallam” 
—he said this very tenderly—* when it came to 
the last moment, then I found I had not strength, 
though I tried very hard. My little man will 
be here, I suppose, presentl¥.” 

_ Then they all came home with a sort of drop- 
ping fire. Our doctor, who had hoped 
to be there, was kept away by professional 
duty, which came most awkwardly. Then the 
breakfast set in. 

That, too, was of a very cheerful and festive 
pattern. Such things in the country have a 
tone of their own quite unique. That, too, is 
a picture to be looked back on in those coming 








days when we shall be looking into the drawing- 
room mirror, waiting for our married son and 
his children to come to dinner on, say, a Christ- 
mas. The affectionate voices, the fervent 
wishes, the genuine speeches, so different from 
other speeches over wine—these come back like 
the chime of the Christmas bells we have heard 
overnight. 

There was a health or two, and a speech, 
kindly but hurried ; for time was pressing, and 
a train was to be watched fur. Edward Howard 
did this duty in a pleasant buoyant fashion, which 
kept away the faint clouds of gloom that were 
seen gathering. His fair handsome face grew 
bright and animated as he spoke. He told of 
the bride’s virtues, of the love they all bore 
to her, of her smile that lit up that house and 
delighted all who came within its charm—her 
cheerful spirit, which made all happy. There 
was the loss—but there was gain for another, 
who had secured a prize. Then there was 
another, who was not with them at that 
moment, but whose heart was with them, and 
who had tried to be of their company. He 
knew him, and never so well, added Edward 
Howard, with a sudden hoarseness in his throat, 
as within a day or two—he never knew what 
were his virtues and his affection. However, 
it was not too late then. 

During this speech the servants had gathered 
at the yds and were listening. Round the 
table were handkerchiefs very busy. The “little 
man” had listened with an air of deep attention, 
“ taking it all in:” he was very happy, too, and 
had been supplied with wedding-cake under 
tolerably small restraint. Yet he was a little 
gentleman, and had trained himself not to in- 
dulge in excesses which he found but too com- 
mon among his contemporaries. When Edward 
had finished speaking of Colenel Howard, the 
little man softly stole from the room—not as 
some unfairly suspected, because of the richness 
of the cake—but to pay a visit to his father. 
In a very few moments he came back, with a 
strange look of mystery and importance on his 
little face, got bolle Kaw and her-husband, 
and whispered eagerly : 

“ Papa is so oe obliged for your. kind 
reception of his name—those were his words— 
= wishes he was here himself to thank you 
ail.” 
“Why not tell these ladies and gentlemen, 
my boy?” said the captain. ‘“ Would you be 
afraid ?” 

* Afraid, no; papa gave the message.” 

In a moment there was a silence, and with 
his face modestly bent upon the tablecloth, the 
little man repeated the same words, and gave 
them his papa’s message. 

* Ah, listen to the darling!” was said among 
the maids at the door; “listen to him now.” 

“ Shure he’s wiser,” said Andy, almost con- 
temptuously at ¢heir surprise, “than a grown 
Christian !” 

But the hour had now come. There was a ge- 
neral rising up—a rushing away for some last pre- 
paration—and more tears and embracing. Ihe 
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carriage was there, and they were all out on the 
steps. There is the last embracing and last good 
wishes ; and Lucy, in sober travelling dress, yet 
magnificent, stoops down and lifts her veil to 
kiss the little man, who has “i up his face. 
Now they drive away, and the “old shoe,” 
searched for and found with difficulty, flies into 
the air after them. A cluster of faces, half sor- 
rowful, half pleased, look long after them. 

Then came the lull—the sudden prostration 
which sets in after all such excitement. That 
day becomes of a sudden purposeless—a day 
for weary and vacant wandering, when no one 
can settle himself to anything. Tt was felt, too, 
that the light of that house had gone out, and 
that there was a change. - 

Colonel Howard, however, was not mending, 
and they were beginning to be in serious con- 
cern about his state. And about four o’clock 
Edward said he would go over to the doctor’s 
house, not two miles away round by the lake, 
and see if he had returned. The doctor knew 
of some greater doctor whom he had to meet 
not far away that very day, and who might be 
readily secured also. It was determined not to 
say a word of this little plot to Colonel Howard, 
who would raise difficulties, and protest he was 
getting well. 

The little man soon heard of this proposal, 
and saw in it at once a plan for advancing his 
own little interest and pleasure. 

“Oh, then, I can go too,” he said, “and see 
all the telescopes again. I was promised, you 
know.” 

“The very thing,” said Edward; “we shall 
make an expedition together. But mind, now, 
not a word to papa. We are going for a great 
doctor, and if he hears it he will not see one, 
and perhaps he will never get well.” 

“Never get well,” repeated the little man, 
anxiously, 

*T mean,” said Edward Howard, “if he 
does not sce the doctor ; none of us caz be well 
unless we see doctors.” 

He had still some misgivings. “But,” said 
he, wisely, “it is all for papa’s good; and I 
am dying to see those telescopes again. Whisper, 
V’'ll not tell papa a word.” 

Andy appeared suddenly. ‘“ Where are you 
taking him to, Misther Edward? Have you 
spoke with the masther about it ?” 

**Oh, all right, Andy, and quite right of you. 
But I'll make it all square. We are going for 
a doctor, and not a word is to be said to him, 
you understand.” 

Andy shook his head. 

“ Masther Friddy, you’d better go in and tell 
the masther yourself. That’s the raysonable 
way.” 

“ Now, Andy,” said the young man, seriously, 
“you mustn’t interfere here; we want to get a 
doctor. You don’t understand these things. 
And you know: very well how hard it is to get 
my brother to take care of himself.” 

“Oh, so be it; so be it,” said Andy, coolly. 
“Only,” he added, muttering, “ wait until to- 
morrow next day.” 





“So we can, Andy, and till the day after 
too,” said the young man, laughing. 

The little man laughed too. “ Oh, Andy,” he 
said, “how funny. But J think, Andy, you 
don’t guite understand.” 

The young man went to his room to get a 
coat and write a letter for the post. The little 
man was wrapped up in his coat, and ready for 
the road in a moment. He waited a little im- 
patiently in the hall a few moments, and then 
went out through the garden round by the back 
of the house. Howard had a longer letter to 
write than he fancied, and took a longer time 
over it, and then came out hastily. He found 
the little fellow gone. 

‘The impatient little rascal,” he said. ‘“ He 
is busy with some tricks in the garden.” But 
he was not in the garden. ‘Then Howard 
hurried across the field, and was greatly relieved 
by hearing the voice of the little man calling to 
him cheerfully in a sort of chirrup of delight. 
He was playing “ hide and go seek ;” was up in 
a tree? 

By one of those curious coincidences which 
are almost unaccountable, Colonel Howard, 
almost as soon as they had gone, thought of his 
little son, and rang his bell for Andy. The 
little secret about the doctor was now sure to 
come out. ‘‘Sorra o’ me knows where he is, 
colonel. He said he was to go with the bro- 
ther over to the docthor man.” 

“Go with Edward!” repeated the colonel, 
starting up suddenly. “ se dare you trust 
him out of your sight? Did I not depend- on 
you ?” 

“ Sorra a one o’ me could help it,” said Andy. 
“Sure I thought Misther Edward was xo 
next to yourself.” 

**To be sure, to be sure,” said his master, 
colouring and letting himself fall back on the 
sofa. “ You did quite right, Andy. The poor 
child can’t be shut up altogether. But when 
will they be back, Andy ?” 

“Oh, be raysonable yourself now,” said the 
other, coolly; “you know they are only gone 
now.” 

“Oh, to be sure. But mind, Andy, the 
moment they come in send him to me.” 

Edward went hastily towards the lake, from 
whence the voice seemed to come. 

“ What folly of me,” he said, “ to let him go. 
Troublesome child !” 

In a moment he caught sight of the “ trou- 
blesome child,” standing in a little punt which 
was drawn up close to the shore. He was ina 
tumult of delight, and clapping his hands 
eagerly, from sheer spirits. 

“T found this,” he cried. “Only think! We 
must go in this ; it will be much shorter.” 

The bank overhung the river, and was very 
steep. : 

“Take care, take care!” cried Howard, in 
an agony of terror. ‘“ How did you get there? 
Stay where you are till I come down.” . 

“We must go in the boat, mustn’t we? 
said the little fellow, standing in the bows with 
one of the small oars in his hands. “ We will 
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bring the doctor over in it to papa, and lose no 


€. 

“ What folly of me!” said Howard to him- 
self, hurrying down the little side path which 
wound down to the water. The water was 
concealed from it by some furze bushes. He 
long after recollected that picture of the fine 
little fellow standing at the bow of ihe boat, 
flourishing the light oar. Long after, also, he 
recollected the wild start he got when he 
reached the edge and saw that the boat seemed 
to be empty, and was moving slowly away from 
the shore. He could not reach it; he was 
quite helpless, and the little boy had not 
strength to manage it. ‘ What folly all this 
hiding at the bottom of the boat!” for so he 
thought he was. 

He called out to him frantically, “Come 
back. Give up nonsense, pray, dear child, for 
your dear father’s sake. e shall not be able 
to get the boat back without all sorts of 
trouble.” 

He paused, but there was no answer. 

He called again. The boat was gliding 
further away; and then a sudden chill struck 
to his heart. He was near fainting with the 
bare idea. He climbed up the bank, not by the 
path, struggling up with his hands and feet, 
aud then he saw that the boat was empty, with 
a solemn emptiness that made his heart shrink. 
The sight of his eyes seemed to leave him. 
Down below him the water was black, and dark, 
and deep, and weedy ; and though he could not 
swim, his impulse was to fling himself down, 
cast himself in at all risks, and, if he could not 
save, hide himself from the world for ever. But 
a happier glimpse of reason came to him, 
and gasping, and staggering, he climbed 
up the bank yet higher on to the road, and, 
shouting, made for the house. There was a 
figure actually coming down towards him, sent, 
as it seemed, by Heaven. “Oh, Andy, Andy !” 
he shrieked. He could dono more, and pointed 
back. The faithful retainer understood enough 
(he had been “ rared” on the Donegal coast). 
He was past Howard in a noel and in 
another was at the water’s edge. A little cap 
was floating there, and told him the story and 
the spot. The boat was drifting far out, and 
seemed a figure of all chance and hope drifting 
away also. With a “Holy Mother!” on his 
lips, Andy had gone in head-foremost among the 
weeds. He had once made one in a life-boat 
crew on that Donegal coast. He was sure to 
succeed in what he had tried, and he dived, and 
searched, and explored, and at last came upon 
the little helpless figure, bound up tightly in a 
mass of cruel weeds. Andy had now hard work 
to set him free. But he did so at last. But 
one so young and tender as the child was, and 
now so many minutes under the water—there he 
was now, on the bank, limp, saturated, and his 
soft hair covering his face; and as for life-—— 

Andy had him in his arms in a nioment. 
Not knowing what he was doing, Edward put 
out his hands to help; but Andy shook him off 
with a “ Stand back !” 


a 





“What shall I do?” said Edward, wildly. 
* Will he live? Have I killed him? Tell me. 
Tell me something to do.” 

Andy was straggling up the bank with super- 
natural strength. ‘“‘ There, run, run round for 
the doctor for the bare life, if you care for Ais 
life at all.” 

In the kitchen, before the great fire, was a 
strange and terrified group round their insen- 
sible figure. No one knew what—hot water— 
and hot things were the only resource until the 
doctor, whom God send quickly, should arrive. 
But up-stairs the quick ear of the father had 
heard the rustling and rushing; and the half 
ery and half whisper. A yet quicker instinct 
made him associate this disorder with something 
connected with his child. Weak as he was, he 
had risen and come out into the hall. He heard 
the quick voices—the confusion below—and 
rather staggered than walked to the top of the 
stairs. At the same moment, he met Mrs. 
Winter; her pale face and despair told him 
everything. 

“* Where is he ?” he said, in a trembling voice. 
* What is all this ?” 

“Qh, come, come!” said she, bursting into 
tears. ‘ You must prepare yourself—the poor, 
poor darling—the boat——” 

He could not answer her, but stood looking 
at her with a fixed stony air, swaying from 
side to side as if about to fall. 

*No, no; you must not—not that wa 
And she caught him in her arms, and tried to 
stop him. But he put her aside, almost roughly, 
and went down. 

The wretched Edward was the first that met 
him, who shrunk away as though he wished the 
earth to cover him. Then the miserable father 
put aside the group that was humanely striving 
to hide what was lying there from him, and fell 
forward on the floor beside the helpless body 
of his “little man.” 


199 
: 


CHAPTER VII. AFTER THE WEDDING. 


But the faithful Andy had great “sinse,” as 
he called it, and good practical skill for the 
common emergencies on that Donegal coast. 
** Many and many’s the time” a poor fisherman 
had been carried ashore in that poor way, and 
they had got him round. And here now, as he 
was working himself and making them all work, 
rubbing, fomenting and warming, the sounds of 
wheels came most gratefully to their ears, and 
made Andy break out into a hearty “ Glory be 
to God for all his mercies!” In another mo- 
ment the doctor was stamping down the stairs, 
swiftly as if on life or death; and “ Glory be to 
God,” as Andy would again say, another doctor 
was following. They seemed to know what they 
had come for, thou; i there was no one up-stairs 
to tell them, and no messenger could have 
reached them. a 

“Clear away, clear away,” said the doctors. 
“ Done very well so far—work on, my lads—and 

ou women, have plenty of everything warm.” 
hey then examined the little figure before 
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them, listened to its chest, warmed and fo- 
mented, worked hard with the bellows, until 
suddenly the doctor leaped up and said, “ Thank 
God, we are in time after all.” 
But the unhappy father, removed from that 
lace up-stairs, had come to himself. His grief 
fad taken a new shape—of vengeance. “I 
knew it! God’s justice may overtake him. The 
villain plotted it. God punish him for it! He 
came here for it. And you brought us to this 
wretched house for the same thing. But I shall 
live to be revenged. I told youso. The vile black 
villain! He murdered my poor wife, and now 
comes to destroy my poor, poor child. Let 
him come and kill me—now—no, but he shan’t ; 
I shall live, live to destroy him, if only for 
-. Where is he? where is he? Let me find 
im !” 

It was hard to restrain him. Was there ever 
such a change as from that house in the morning, 
to the present scene! Then he forced himse 
from those who were trying to keep him. But, 
as he was tottering down, met the doctor. 

“Good news, friend,” he said. “I knew 
we'd do, if we only worked on hard enough. 
Now, no flutterings and agitation. Think, you 
are a man, and show an example to the ladies.” 

Colonel Howard’s eyes moved slowly up- 
wards in deep and devout thankfulness. 

“Come down with me,” said the doctor; 
“you may now. The poor boy is beginning to 
move and stir. The warmth is coming into 
him, but you'may be sure all danger is gone.” 

‘God is too good to me,” said the colonel, 
hurrying after him. 

There was a perfect tumult in the kitchen, 
for as they entered, the faithful Andy was leaving 
it, carrying the child in his arms. The child’s 
head hung over drooping, but his eyes were 
opening languidly. ‘Through the haze it saw a 

e it knew, and a faint tiny voice called 
out, “ Papa, papa !” 
* * x * 

That evening, when the little fellow was in 
bed, warm, glowing with prescribed stimulants, 
half dozing and half waking, but now happily 
leagues away from the fatal region of eternal 
sleep, and people in the house had time to think 
of others, there were some who recalled a 
shrinking cowering figure that was now out- 
side the house, now flitting on the stairs from a 
presence it dared not meet. The doctor was 
saying comfortably, as he drew on his gloves, 
“Now I may go, and beyond a look in to- 
morrow morning, you won’t want me again.” 
Who noticed this phantom? ‘“ Where’s our 
friend,” he said, “his brother—what is he 
about ?” 

Colonel Howard took Mrs. Winter’s hand. 
‘Not now,” he said; “ you will see him, for I 
cannot. Perhaps we do him injustice. But 
still it is better for all. I shall try to forgive— 
if possible, forget. Thank the Almighty Lord 





for all, who so interposed and saved both me 
and him, and did not leave an old broken man 
to misery and despair for the last few days of 
his life.” 

* Well,” said the doctor, “a man can do no 
more than he can do; and if, as he says, he 
could not swim a stroke, why, it was hard to 
expect him——” 

Colonel Howard shook his head fiercely. 

“ Yes, indeed, though I could see that he did 
all that he could. Went in half up to his 
middle.” 

“You could see,” said Colonel Howard, 
dreamily. ‘ Why, were you——” 

“ To be sure. Tove the whole business from 
beginning toend. The little urchin coming down 
by himself, climbing into the boat. Saw it all 
through my good Dolland glass, and I declare I 
never suffered so much, for I knew what would 
happen, and it seemed only a few yards off. 
Capital glass —” 

“And Edward?” said Colonel Howard, 
hurriedly. “ When did he—where was he——” 

“The Dolland showed me him tvo as plain 
as my hand, rushing down and calling to the 
= ittle rascal who was getting into the 

oat——” 

** Where is—where is he?” said the colonel, 
distractedly. ‘‘ What have I done !” 

The doctor was a little astonished, but he did 
not know what was passing in his friend’s mind, 
who hurried past him. Down in the hall was 
the unhappy Edward, who stood sorrowfully as 
his brother - gesmngy him. 

“My brother, my dear brother,” said the 
colonel, “I have wronged you, oh so outrage- 
ously, so cruelly. I have heard all and know 
all now, and could humble myself on this very 
ground to beg your forgiveness.” 

The night of. that wedding-day thus became 
a night almost of bliss, very unusual on such 
solemnities. The little man was soon asleep, 
and awoke again fresh and restored, and, in 
defiance of his faithful henchman’s warning, 
insisted on getting up and going down to the 
drawing-room, then lit up, over which a bright 
tranquil cloud was floating. He strode with 
his little limbs into the room. ‘Here I am, 
papa ;” and then, after standing looking at their 
surprise, gave a crow, and ran to hide his face 
on his father’s knee. 

Not many such nights were to follow, and on 
that sweet and charming little circle the curtain 
came down slowly. That little episode alto- 
gether, of the marriage, was pleasant to think 
on, and it came back to many hereafter, when 
the gentle colonel, broken with many shocks 
and trials, had at last found repose in a little 
quiet corner under a spreading tree. 
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